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Photographs by Timothy Greenfield-Sanders = ———— 4 
: 
October 28, 2011, through Apri 29, 2012 | 
Inspired to change the meaning of me term “blacklist,” Timothy Greenfield-Sanders oreeied a visual 
“who’s who” of African American achievement. The portraits in this exhibition reclaim the historically : 
negative term and showcase 50 men and women of accomplishment i in fields from literature, performing 2 
arts and sports to politics, business and activism. Subjects include Sean Combs, Whoopi Goldberg, E 
Beverly Johnson, John Legend, Toni Morrison, Susan Rice, Al Sharpton, and Kara Walker. : 
Exhibition generously sponsored by : 
— : 
Rem”) 
= atat 
; ' o 
er" Smithsonian 8th and F Streets NW Clockwise from upper left: Toni Morrison, Colin See . 
“a” Donald W. Reynolds Center for Washington, DC Powell, Serena Williams, Chris Rock. All images by ie 
American Art and Portraiture 11:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. Timothy Greenfield-Sanders. Brooklyn Museum of 
Open daily except December 25 Art; promised gifts of Michael Sloane. q 


ae npg.si.edu © 2007/2008 Timothy Greenfield-Sanders 















7 ELLSWORTH KELLY eta aE MARKS GALLERY LOS ANGELES JANUARY 2012 


oe Beliet with Glue, 201 1.Oil on-canvas, two joined panels, 70 x 624 x 25 inches (177.8 x 158.1 x 6.7 cm) 


“Descending Light #1,” 2009, oil and paintstick on linen, 40" x 30" 


Stan Brodsky 


The Impact of Color 


Recent Paintings 


17 November—30 December 2011 





JUNE KELLY GALLERY 


166 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012/212-226-1660 
member 


Ww ww,junekellygallery.com Art Dealers Association of America 
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WOLF = | Dec. 9, 201 I-Jan. 21, 2012 


Paintings and Pastels 1670 Wisconsin Avenue NV 
Washington, DC 20007 
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SELECTED WAYNE THIEBAUD EXHIBITIONS: 


Wayne Thiebaud, The Figure 
Boas April 10 — May 30, 2008 


Wayne Thiebaud Since 1962: A Survey, 
April 2 — May 27, 2005 


- Riverscapes 
February 5 — March 22, 2003 


Wayne Thiebaud at Allan Stone Gallery, 
Celebrating 33 years together 
May 6 — June 30, 1994 





Wayne Thiebaud 
November — December, 1988 





e ‘ : Wayne Thiebaud: Recent Paintings 
. oe May, 1982 














Thiebaud 
April 2 — 30, 1980 





_ Wayne Thiebaud: San Francisco Paintings 
r, April 3 — 28, 1979 


Wayne Thiebaud: Recent Work 
November 6 — December 1, 1973 


Recent Works of Wayne Thiebaud 
March 6 — April 16, 1969 


Figures: Thiebaud 


| VIP previ W November 29th 
Art-Miami.com 





Allan Stone Gallery 
Exhibition Space 

5 East 82nd St. 

New York, NY 10028 





PABLO ATCHUGARRY 


“HEROIC ACTIVITIES” 


2006 “Temple of love” - Statuary Carrara marble h39.3"x11.8"x! 1.4" 


November |7 - December |7 
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958 Madison Avenue New York City 10021 Tel 212 628 4000 = Fax 212 5705786 www.hollistaggart.com 
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Unidentified Kongo-Yombe artist Gunther Uecker 

Nail power figure, Untitled, 1984, (detail) 
Nkisi Nkondi, (detail) Mixed media and nails 
Democratic Republic of the Congo on canvas 


wood, metal, glass, resin, pigment, 


fibers, animal hide 


Exclusively sponsored by: 


HSBC HSBC Private Bank 


HSBC Private Bank is a division of HSBC Bank USA, N.A. Member FDIC 














© SOTHEBY'S, INC. 2011 TOBIAS MEYER, PRINCIPAL AUCTIONEER, #9588677 


Sotheby's 
S|2 


THE ART OF ASSEMBLAGE 
A SELLING EXHIBITION 





SOTHEBY’S S|2 EXHIBITION 18 NOVEMBER - 16 DECEMBER 2011 
72 & YORK 1 ENQUIRIES +1 212 894 1577 | SOTHEBYS.COM 
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UII Mer MleS Cm Oy 
spring auctions in all categories 


a 800 223 2854 
info.us@bonhams.com 


Shirin Neshat 
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ah for $1 5 080 International Auctioneers and Appraisers - bonhams.com/us 
©2011 rel Tas & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. All rights reserved. Bond No, 57bsbes3248. 
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Features 
MoMA’s Problematic Provenances 


Behind a lawsuit brought against the Museum of Modern Art by the heirs of George Grosz lies a troubling history of 
acquiring works seized by the Nazis and sold to support the German war effort William D. Cohan 


86 Biting the Hand That Feeds Them 


A growing number of artists are poking fun at art-world inequities in their work—even as they participate in the system 
they critique Carolina A. Miranda 


92 The Joke’s on Us 


Scholars are looking at the history of modernism through the history of its pranks Ann Landi 


96 When Satire Becomes Art 


The long and lively history of political caricature 





Ann Landi 
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Departments 


27 Art Talk 


Kate Mulleavy, Laura Mulleavy, Catherine Opie, Alec Soth, John 
Kelsey, Corey Keller, Betty Woodman, George Woodman, Pipilotti 
Rist, Riva Yares, E. L. Doctorow, Jessica Chastain, Dan Ireland, Cary 
Loren, Mike Kelley, Jim Shaw, Niagara, Dan Nadel, Zak Williams, 
Robin Williams, Jenny Holzer, John Wesley, Feng Mengbo, Ori Gersht, 
Marcel Dzama, Robert Lazzarini, Alex Mallick Williams 


44 News 


NEW YORK “La Bella”: A new page in an ongoing Leonardo debate 
LONDON Tracey Emin’s “Passion” LOS ANGELES James Cuno: Getting 
set at the Getty WASHINGTON, D.C. Sailing with the Kabakovs 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN Showing everything they've got 


60 Books 


The Hare with Amber Eyes: A Family’s Century of Art and Loss By 
Edmund de Waal « A History of American Tonalism: 1880-1920 By 
David A. Cleveland * Rebels in Paradise: The Los Angeles Art Scene 
and the 1960s By Hunter Drohojowska-Philp * American Letters 
1927-1947: Jackson Pollock & Family Choice of letters by Francesca 
Pollock; Edited and annotated by Sylvia Winter Pollock 


66 Looking at Art 


Turning Over a New Leaf: When the Ming succumbed to the Qing, 
many rebel scholar-artist-officials became landscape painters who 
forged new, singular styles Lilly Wei 


70 Art Market 


A Gambler with Guts: A new book recounts how Ernst Beyeler became 
one of the world’s most powerful modern-art dealers Milton Esterow 


128 Critic’s Pick 


Leslie Thornton: Viper Realism 





Ann Landi 


COVER Sara Greenberger Rafferty, Glasses (detail), 2009, 
C-print, 24" x 20", edition of five. Courtesy the artist and 
Rachel Uffner Gallery, New York. See story, page 92 
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ESTEBAN VICENTE 


A Survey of Paintings and Collages 


On view through January 7, 2012 
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Untitled (15599), Collage on Board, 13 x 15 3/4 inches 


Untitled (5174), 1980, Collage on Board, 17 x 19 1/2 inches 
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‘The Armory show changed everything. 


In 1913 Leon Kroll painted this iconic view of Monhegan, joining Bellows, 
Henri, Hopper, and Kent, the most important painters of the beloved Island. 





Leon Kroll (1884-1974), Monhegan, 1913, oil on panel, 15 1/16 x 19 % inches 
Signed lower right: Kroll; titled and signed on verso: Monhegan 1913 Leon Kroll 


Important American Paintings 


903 Park Avenue (at 79th Street), Suite 3A&B, New York, NY 10075 T:(212) 744-3586 F:(212) 585-3828 
Hours: Monday-Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-5 and by appointment 


EMAIL: galleryequestroyalfineart.com www.questroyalfineart.com 


THOMPSON LANDRY GALLERY 
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CONSCIENCE, 72” X 96” OIL ON CANVAS 


FEEDBACK 


NOW TS Bee |) Oe 
WWW.THOMPSONLANDRY.COM 
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]QP0M THE STONE DISTILLERY, BUILDING 5 * THE COOPERAGE BUILDING 32 

B TORONTO * M5A3C4 * 416.364.4955 * INFO@THOMPSONLANDRY.COM 
HOURS: TUES to SAT 11am - 6PM * SUN 12pm - Spm OR BY APPOINTMENT 
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Guinée 201 | Digital Print 50 x 34 inches 
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250 NW 23rd St. Miami, Fl 33127 Unit 306 | www.yeelenart.com | 954 235 4758 | info@yeelenart.com 
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FROM EUROPE, ISRAEL AND 
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Litvak Gallery, Museum Tower, 4 Berkovitz St., Tel Aviv, Israel 64238 
~ Tel:+972-3-6959496, US Toll Free 1-866-259-1348 
www.Litvak.com 
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In March 2012, Sydney will welcome a Race 

significantly expanded MCA with spacious new 

galleries, an entire floor dedicated to the 

MCA’s collection of Australian contemporary 

art, a new sculpture terrace and a National Zeleree ta Aue 
Centre for Creative Learning. www.mca.com.au 
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s e\el o Om PAV) Dy IDET ee 
An unprecedented collaboration of more than’60 Cultural mapas 


institutions across Southern California coming together to 
celebrate the birth of the L.A. art scene. 


OCTOBER 2011 TO APRIL 2012 


CUCL Ne aaa Tel fea eeTae TCH a ng Rel es 


GALLERIES 
A selection of international contemporary: 
and modern art galleries. 


HIGHLIGHTED ARTIST 

The idea behind this new initiative 

is to highlight one particular artist at 
each booth for curators and collectors 
visiting the fair. 


FOCUS THE NETHERLANDS 

The main contemporary art galleries, 
institutions and collectors from the 
Netherlands, will be invited to take part at 
ARCOmadrid 2012. 


SOLO PROJECTS 

Focused on Latin America, with 
one-artist projects selected by a team 
of outstanding curators from several 
Latin-American countries. 





OPENING 

This second edition invites European 
galleries that have been open for less 
than seven years. 


EXPERTS FORUM 

A platform open to the public, centred 
on collecting and other issues of interest 
for the art sector. 





PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 

Meetings aimed at art world 
professionals, to be held during 
ARCOmadrid 2012, where curators, 
museum directors and critics can 
exchange views and projects and interact 
with participating galleries. 


madrid / 


FIRST COLLECTORS 
Bespoke consultancy service for would-be 
art collectors at ARCOmadrid 2012. 





ORGANISED BY: 


International Contemporary Art Fair 
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say It with Sunflowers 


“If I said van Gogh relates to Los Angeles, you'd probably say, 
“What are you talking about?” says Kate Mulleavy, speaking 
at the New York Public Library a few days after premiering the 
latest collection for Rodarte, the six-year-old fashion label she 
designs with her sister, Laura Mulleavy. For their spring 2012 
line, the self-taught siblings splashed the Post-Impressionist’s 
bold sunflowers and starry swirls onto draped-silk party dresses 
and acid-hued ensembles. Among the Mulleavys’ other inspira- 
tions for the season are the animated Disney film Sleeping 
Beauty and a recent trip to the Mount Wilson Observatory in 
the San Gabriel Mountains, near Pasadena, California, where 
they live. 

In conceptualizing their collection, the sisters meshed the sight 
of researchers using a telescope to track sunspots with their recent 
obsession with van Gogh’s 1888 Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, at 
Pasadena’s Norton Simon Museum. “We decided to take sunspots 
and transform them into sunflowers,” explains Kate, who majored 
in art history at the University of California, Berkeley. “Then the 
connection was made between this idea of stars and Starry Night 
and just the connection between abstraction and space and artists’ 
brushstrokes. All of this happened because of the landscape that 
we're in.” 

Born and raised in California, with a brief move to Alabama dur- 
ing their teenage years, the Mulleavys consistently look to the 
Golden State—land of redwoods, condors, and what Laura de- 
scribes as “primordial, bizarre, extreme landscapes” —as a touch- 
stone amid a shifting blend of seasonal references that has 
included everything from the works of Olafur Eliasson and 
Robert Smithson to Japanese horror films and somnambulism. 

It’s this special brand of art appreciation and Californian jux- 
tapositions that they showcase in their first book, Rodarte, 
Catherine Opie, Alec Soth, published by JRP|Ringier. For the 
book, the sisters decided to commission two of their favorite 
photographers to carry out very different projects: Catherine 
Opie would photograph their clothing on models in a Culver 
City studio while Alec Soth set off on a road trip across Califor- 
nia to document points of interest suggested by the Mulleavys. 

The resulting collection of photos, contextualized only by an 
essay written by John Kelsey, mixes Soth’s shots of blanched 
deserts, urban life, and cultural relics (things like “Cary Grant’s 
jet” and “Henry Miller’s typewriter,” identified on Polaroids in 
the photographer’s scrawl) with Opie’s lush images of women of 
various ages in Rodarte’s cobwebby dresses, tattoo-printed 
body sleeves, and Grecian-style gowns adorned with mohair 
puffs (a reference to a parasitic plant the Mulleavys spied in 
Death Valley). 

“Cathy and Alec didn’t talk to each other in advance or see each 






A dress from 
Rodarte’s spring 
collection that 
combines van Gogh’s 


other’s work, but the photographs, when they’re put side by side, Starry Night with 
really tell a similar story,” says Laura, sitting beside Opie at the li- telescopic images of 
brary event. “I very rarely give over any creative control in a outer space. 





book project,” says Opie, who did an initial edit of her photos and Be 
then handed over a binder to the sisters. “But in the same way 

that they trusted me with their work, I had to trust them that they 
would pull out this kind of narrative.” — Stephanie Murg 
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Body of Influence 





























Francesca Woodman often used her own body as a subject for her photographs. Untitled, 1979-80 (left); Untitled, 1980 (right); 
House #4, 1976 (below). The works are featured in her retrospective at SFMOMA. 





“It’s not just kids who like her 
work —it has really engaged a lot of 
different kinds of imaginations,” 
says Corey Keller, the curator be- 
hind the current retrospective of 
works by Francesca Woodman at 
the San Francisco Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Art-school students are the 
kind of kids who like Woodman. 
For them, she is something of hero, 
having herself been a student for 
most of her brief career. Since her 
suicide in 1981 at the age of 22, 
Woodman’s cult status has spread, 
leaving a long trail of influence. 
This show considers Woodman for 
the next generation and asks what 
it means for an artist to leave be- 
hind a truncated body of work. 








Since her death, scholars have 
looked at Woodman’s work in 
terms of feminist theory, Freud, 
and Kant, and have compared the 
artist to a medieval mystic and to 
fashion designer Alexander Mc- 
Queen. Her influence can be no- 
ticed in the work of photographers 
like Justine Kurland and Dana 
Hoey, whose staged scenes of fe- 
male adolescence and myth domi- 
nated photography not so long ago. 
More recently, her life became the 
subject of a documentary, The 
Woodmans, which explores her 
complicated, sometimes competi- 
tive relationship with her artist par- 
ents, ceramacist Betty Woodman 
and painter George Woodman. 








Woodman’s attraction for artists 
today, Keller notes, may lie in her sincerity, a quality the cura- 
tor doesn’t often see in contemporary art. “There’s a real sense 
of urgency to the work. She needed to make it,” Keller says. 
“It’s rough and a little homemade. It’s emotional and deeply 
personal.” 

In Woodman’s black-and-white photographs, many of them 
self-portraits, bodies interact with their environment and en- 
gage in innocent, sexualized, or vaguely troubling scenarios. A 
nude female figure in one series emerges from sheets of peel- 
ing wallpaper or presses a broken mirror between her thighs. 
Elsewhere, a body dissolves into a blur of motion in a crum- 
bling room. 
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The retrospective is on view at SF- 
MOMA until February 20 and then travels to New York’s 
Guggenheim Museum in March. 

While Woodman often used her own body as a subject, “in 
the last year and a half of her life,” says Keller, “she made a 
very conscious decision to work in a much less personally di- 
rected way.” Among her final projects was a series of large- 
scale blueprints made by pressing sheets of blue and brown 
diazotype paper against compositions she’d pieced together 
from tissue paper, projections, and her own negatives, then 
exposing the paper to light. “She was embarking on a whole 
new trajectory,” Keller says, “and had no idea where it would 
have lead.” — Rebecca Robertson 
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In the documentary DVD ee Color of Your Socks: A 
Fa Una ade? lcs mia tel] ol 
lows the ebullient I aCe Fatcimuilcel re Limalas 
whirligig aon like an artist’s reality show, taking 
us behind the scénes and on the road. 

But there’s no Rey here. Cheeky, sly, and witty, 
Pipilotti Rist—always CT sed at least to the nines in 
clashing plaids, polka ry , stripes, oranges, pinks, 
and greens—invites us Cee as she talks to assis- 
cicero ah (ne iV elise eee helen 
PHU Mutat eleeteyclis and 

We first zip with her in a water taxi through the 
canals of Venice to the site of her video Homo sapiens 
Sapiens, projected on the Ceiling of San Stae church at 
the 2005 Biennale. In the next scene, she meets with 
staff in her Zurich home-studio and ponders the ques- 
tion, “What’s your favorite work of art?’sShescrolls 
through images on her computer and comes up with 
Anish Kapoor’s Cloud Gate (2004-6) and Yoko Ono’s 
Ceiling Painting (1966). 

There’s the choosing of carpet colors, cushions, 
music, and insects to use in the video for her lush, 
sensual extravaganza Pour Your Body Out (7354 
Cubic Meters), 2008, shown at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, where 25-foot-tall moving images 
rendered the atrium into a dream world. Onward she 
goes to the University of Zurich, where she is in- 
stalling a monument to honor Emilie Kempin-Spyri 
(1853-1901), the first Swiss woman to get a doctorate 
in law. The memorial is a giant blue chaise longue that 
guests (and the artist) jump on and sit on. At the dedi- 
cation, a baffled-looking university official considers 
practical matters, such as what to do “if someone ma- 
liciously cuts a button off” the upholstered sculpture. 
“Nothing can be done,” says Rist. “They’re students.” 

In another episode, we witness the making of her 
2009 feature film Pepperminta, for which she assem- 
bles a group of actors dressed as business people 
PRTG IciRieoekel Cm hee 
gether by their neckties. She asks them to 
struggle. They do, and they do it so bhi aoe 
tells them to do it again. 

Ce Well ee Rist, who is the 
Bocas mcm a ea ut Ee . | 

| cera in London through PETE se 
Beer ous eure Cute : 
ae ele Ke) SU Le Z 
de Your. Aelia a guard ee 
her Pau ELCs lm ie: ce pores 
to take Prt Su PrN Se 


Pipilotti Rist is the 
subject of a survey at 
London’s Hayward 
Gallery and a 
documentary that 
follows her around 
the world for a year. 
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In her memoir Sleeping with Dogs, Riva Yares recounts her adventures as a preteen militant, 
a longtime gallerist, and an independent movie producer. 


From Uzis to Movies 


In her nearly eight decades, 
art dealer Riva Yares has 


seen enough intrigue, action, 


and romance to fuel several 


screenplays. Instead, she has 
condensed her history into a 


chatty off-the-cuff memoir, 


Sleeping with Dogs, published 


by Next Turn Productions. 
Born in Palestine to Polish 


Jews, she grew up listening to 


bombs dropped on Tel Aviv 


by Italian Fascist planes dur- 
ing World War II. At the age 


of eleven, she was recruited 
by the Irgun, the under- 
ground Israeli paramilitary 


group that fought the British 
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occupation. “We learned how 
to use Uzis and handguns, 
and we were told to shoot 
first if someone came after 
us,” Yares recalls. “The reason 
they recruited children is that 
if you were 17, the British 
could arrest you, but if you 
were 11 or 12, they had to let 
you go.” The experience 
made her “more daring, more 
gutsy,” she says. “How could 
I ever have become successful 
as an art dealer? I knew noth- 
ing about the art business.” 
She soon learned. After 
marrying a man 20 years her 
senior, and having two chil- 


dren with him, she relocated 
to Arizona and almost imme- 
diately filed for divorce. “My 
secret desire was to marry a 
cowboy, have a horse ranch, 
and ride into the sunset,” she 
says. No cowboy appeared, 
but, among other adventures, 
she joined a little theater 
group and became friends 
with the young Nick Nolte. 
Then, together with her soon- 
to-be second husband, Clare 
Yares, the intrepid would-be 
art dealer launched a gallery 
in Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Next came a short-lived 
venture in Los Angeles. 


“Someone would drive up in a 
Rolls Royce, come in, say he 
was going to buy five pieces 
but didn’t have his check- 
book—and would never come 
back,” she remembers. In 
time, Yares found homes for 
her endeavors in both Scotts- 
dale and Santa Fe, where she 
showed work that was at odds 
with the prevailing local taste 
for Southwestern art. Jules 
Olitski, Esteban Vicente, 
Kenneth Noland, Yves 
Klein, George Segal, and 
Morris Louis were among 
the artists she championed. 
She credits the late New 
York-based gallerist André 
Emmerich as a formative in- 
fluence: “Whenever I saw 
him, he would always offer 
encouragement,” she writes. 
“He would say that Arizona is 
still part of America.” 

Her memoir is full of tart 
and funny reminiscences of 
the many art-world charac- 
ters she has known. At a din- 
ner party for Balcomb 
Greene, for instance, the ab- 
stract painter suddenly 
dropped his head into his 
plate—fast asleep —and when 
he woke up, he “continued 
the conversation as though 
nothing had happened.” 

In the past few years, 
Yares has branched out into 
filmmaking, producing a 
movie called Jolene in 2008, 
based on a short story by 
E. L. Doctorow, which was 
Jessica Chastain’s first star- 
ring film role. Yares had hired 
Paul Mazursky to direct it, 
but when he objected to her 
daily presence on the set, she 
replaced him with Dan Ire- 
land. And now, given the 
many stories in her memoir, 
she has plans for a screenplay 
based on her own life. “I will 
direct a movie and produce 
it,” she says, “and let some- 
body else put up the money.” 

—Ann Landi 
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Zine and Heard 


“What's sort of funny to me is 
that everybody has their own 
take on what the history of 
Destroy All Monsters is,” says 
Cary Loren, who, along with 
Mike Kelley, Jim Shaw, 
and Niagara, founded the 
Detroit-based artist 
collective. For 
Loren, who now 
runs a bookstore in 
Oak Park, Michigan, 
the story could 
begin in the summer 
of 1973, after he 
met with under- 
ground filmmaker 
Jack Smith. “1 
brought Smith's 
theater esthetic to 
Ann Arbor, and we 
had a midnight 
showing of films I 
made, and we 
would do perfor- 
mances in a psyche- 
delic trash set,” he 
says. Shaw and Kel- 
ley came to those 


nal gang, but since they were 
art students, a band made 
more sense.” 

The original group disinte- 
grated in 1976, when Kelley 
and Shaw moved to Los An- 
geles for graduate school at 


MIKE KELLEY 





parties, and Destroy 
All Monsters was 
spawned. 

“The band was 
almost an excuse to 
get together a 
gang,” says Dan 
Nadel, who has 
partnered with 
Kelley to curate 
“Return of the Re- 
pressed: Destroy 
All Monsters 
1973-1977, the 
first retrospective 
of artwork created 
by the four original 
members of the 
group, on view at 
PRISM in Los An- 
geles until January 
7. “None of them 
were really musicians per 
se,” Nadel says. “They were 
artists who picked up instru- 
ments. The easiest way to 
coalesce a bunch of people 
together is a band or a crimi- 
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tars, drums, and a vacuum 
cleaner to an Ann Arbor 
comic-book convention, and 
the foursome was asked to 
leave ten minutes into the 
Set: 

They went on to film a 
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edited a zine in those years, 
which before the current ret- 
rospective provided many 
fans with their only peek at 
Destroy All Monsters’s 
gritty-yet-funny modes of 
visual expression. 

“A lot of the 
photographs from 
that time are these 
great, self-mythol- 
ogizing images,” 
says Nadel. The 
PRISM show in- 
cludes a photo by 
Loren of Niagara as 
a mermaid and stills 
from the cellar 
films, which hang 
alongside Niagara’s 
drawings of power- 
ful women, Kelley’s 
depictions of mon- 
sters, and Shaw’s 
etchings and Xerox 
prints that are 
loaded with pop 
detritus. “The art 
that was produced 
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troy All Monsters collective (top). 


Mike Kelley’s Untitled (Allegorical Drawing), 1976 (right). 


CalArts, but those first three 
years of Destroy All Mon- 
sters were marked by wild 
happenings and gnarly noise 
rock. The band’s first gig 


brought the sounds of gui- 


Catalogue cover for the Destroy All Monsters show at PRISM (left). 


fake murder in a cellar, with 
results that were “kind of 
Hitchcockian, but also 
Charles Manson,” says Loren. 
“I was inspired by that 
death-cult thing.” Loren also 





is really in keeping 
with whatever 
everybody evolved 
into,” says Nadel. 
“So you really see 
the roots of Mike 
Kelley’s esthetic 
and especially Jim 
Shaw’s esthetic. It’s 
all very much in- 
tact.” Kelley and 
Nadel have also 
collaborated on a 
book, published by 
PictureBox, to ac- 
company the exhi- 
bition, which 
establishes a docu- 
mented history of 
the group—or at 
least one version of 
what transpired. 

“Tt was a very surreal, 
chance kind of collective,” 
says Loren, “where things 
just happened without a 
lot of planning.” 

— Keith Plocek 
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Having grown up in San 
Francisco during the 1990s, 
Zak Williams remembers 
dinner parties and casual 
chats with photographer Se- 
bastiao Salgado, glass artist 
Dale Chihuly, writer 
Armistead Maupin, and 
underground artist William 
Passarelli, as well as long 
conversations with his father 
about military history. 

Recently, Zak and his fa- 
ther, actor Robin Williams, 
fused their interests in war, 
art, and media in a Savvy ex- 
hibition called “Taking Sides,” 
which spotlights military im- 
agery in works by Jenny 
Holzer and John Wesley, 
among others. The 
show was put to- 
gether for Paddle8, an 
art-commerce website 
that brings on guest 
curators each month 
to organize a group 
show around their 
topic of choice. And 
while the exhibition 
officially “closed” at 
the end of October, it can still 
be viewed on the site. 

“Zak and I are both fasci- 
nated by the esthetics of 
war and the way that im- 
agery is represented in con- 
temporary art,” Robin told 
ARTnews in an e-mail. The 
duo wanted to “examine 
how the media tends to tone 
down depictions of war,” he 
added. “We started wonder- 
ing how artists in cities 
around the world—like 
Tehran, Tel Aviv, Delhi— 
were thinking about the im- 
agery of violence.” The 
show includes powerful 
pieces by a range of artists, 
from Feng Mengbo and 
Ori Gersht to Marcel 
Dzama and Robert Laz- 
zarini, who contributed a 
perspective-based sculpture 
of a Lucky Strike pack, the 
cigarette brand of choice for 


American soldiers during 
World War II. 

For his part, Zak says he’s 
interested in “violence and 
authority in art from the 
standpoint of how art and 
images influence politics and 
war.” After a stint in produc- 
tion at video-game firm Elec- 
tronic Arts, Zak is now a 
partner in the year-old 
gallery Mallick Williams & 
Co. in the Chelsea neighbor- 
hood of New York. (His wife, 
Alex Mallick Williams, 
runs the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the gallery.) 

Robin’s fascination with 
military imagery and artifacts 
is longstanding. His father 
was a radar operator in 
World War II and returned 
home with an unusual sou- 
venir: a piece of shrapnel 
lodged in his skull. The actor 
also possesses a collection of 
military memorabilia, includ- 
ing an AK-47, an antitank 
rifle, and a Russian PPSh-41 
machine gun, that could con- 
stitute a small museum. One 
of Robin’s most famous roles 
was as Adrian Cronauer, an 
Armed Forces Radio Service 
deejay, in the 1987 film Good 
Morning, Vietnam, and ear- 
lier this year he played a 
potty-mouthed tiger in the 
Iraq War-themed Broadway 
play Bengal Tiger at the 
Baghdad Zoo. He has also 
performed live stand-up 
comedy for troops abroad on 
many occasions. 

Both Williamses believe in 
the real-world impact of im- 
ages —in the artwork they 
selected for “Taking Sides” 
and in the media. “As we 
reach the Internet age, espe- 
cially in places that operate 
under authoritarian regimes,” 
says Zak, “a large part of 
power is consolidated 
through the regulation of im- 
ages and information.” 

— Carly Berwick 
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When Sylvia Plath was a sophomore at 
Smith College, she got a bad grade and de- 
cided to become a writer. The grade wasn’t 
really bad—it was a “B” in art. But for Plath, 
a competitive perfectionist, it was a reason 
to concentrate on the literary rather than 
the visual arts, both of which she had 
shown a talent for since childhood. 

Yet even after she resolved to write, 
Plath continued to draw, illustrating the 
essays she contributed to magazines and 
chronicling her life and travels. More than 
40 of her pen-and-ink drawings from 1955 
to 1962—the year she graduated from 
Smith to the year before her suicide—are 
on view at London’s Mayor Gallery through 
December 16. 

Many of these works have never been 
exhibited before. They come from a trove 
given to Plath’s daughter, Frieda Hughes, by Frieda’s father, 
Ted Hughes, before he died. Notable among them are 
sketches from Plath and Hughes’s honeymoon, in the Span- 
ish coastal town of Benidorm, works that Plath described in 
a 1956 letter to her mother as “the best I’ve ever done in my 





100 Years Ago 


The enormous profits realized by the heirs of Sir William 
Abdy and Charles Butler at the auction sales of the pictures 
and art properties of those collectors in London last Summer, 
and also the comparatively large profits gained at the Mary 
Jane Morgan, Marquand and Yerkes art sales in New York in 
recent years, has directed the attention of the public to the 


| question of art as an investment... . The “Zenobius” of Botti- 


celli, for example, for which Sir William Abdy paid $1,575, 
brought over $55,000 at the recent sale of his possessions, 
while his Madonna by Conegliano, which fetched $7,875, was 
purchased for $250. 

For a Giorgione, at the same sale, which cost $2,500, 
$12,500 was obtained; a Mantegna bought for $7,500 sold for 
$65,000. — “Pictures As an Investment, 

Profits Realized by Buyers at Auctions,” December 2, 1911 


75 Years Ago 


The Museum of Modern Art opens its doors to a public that is 
bound to be amused or outraged at the maelstrom which, in 
appalling abundance is presented for their inspection with 
careful indices but with little explanation of the curious inclu- 
sions in an exhibition that is called Fantastic Art, Dada, Surre- 
alism. The visitor should be warned beforehand against the 


Untitled (Male Portrait 
in Profile), a drawing by 
SE oa cL 


life,” demonstrating “a kind of primitive 
style of my own which | am very fond of.” 
There’s also a straightforward drawing of 
women’s shoes, labeled up top as “The 
Bell Jar,” the title of her partly autobio- 
graphical novel. 

Scholar Kathleen Connors, co-editor of 
the book Eye Rhymes: Sylvia Plath’s Art of 
the Visual, says, “Most will agree that 
Plath made the right decision in becoming 
a writer.” However, she adds, “if you are 
interested in Plath’s creative processes, 
and how she arrived at her stunning Ariel 
cee esti mela ie ela de 
tic palette—her visual-art training and sen- 
sibilities become more interesting.” 

Teme Pe ee ol-Vait- lee de le 
acteristic desire not to waste anything that 
motivated her to keep making art. “All that 
art training, all that museum trawling, she wasn’t going to let 
it go,” Connors says. So in 1958, when Plath received a com- 
mission from ARTnews, she crafted poems rife with allusions 
to de Chirico, Klee, Gauguin, and Rousseau—poems that this 
magazine never published. —Emma Allen 


temptation of shutting the gate of one picture, or of pulling a 
watch case which houses a trout fly and which dangles from a 
breast of another. — “Surrealism from 1450 to Dada & Dali,” 


by Martha Davidson, December 12, 1936 | 


90 Years Ago 


Using the inspiration of the material’s quality as a start, [David] | 
Smith does not hesitate to urge change, advancement or con- | 


cealment, as the image of a particular work takes form. Having 
contemplated the materials at length, he bears no relation to 


the sensitive person staring soulfully at a seashell, driftwood or | 


a nail, and taking it home never to see it again, a trap which 
not every “assemblage” sculptor manages to avoid. 

— “David Smith: The color of steel,” 

by Frank O’Hara, December 1961 


29 Years Ago 


When Keith Haring first painted his “Crack is Wack” mural on | 


the north wall of an East Harlem handball court, an unsympa- 
thetic policeman slapped him with a summons. Haring says he 
picked the rather barren, deserted site just off the Harlem River 
Drive because of its visibility to thousands of motorists driving 
into Manhattan. 

— “Crack is Wack’ is Back,” by Ruth Bass, December 1986 
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Huntington T. Block's risk management professionals combine insurance expertise 
with first-hand experience in the world of fine art. HTB provides competitive and 
comprehensive insurance programs for Museums, Galleries, Exhibitions, Private 


Collectors and Corporate and University Collections. 
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Untitled (Medusa Plate), 
Vik Muniz, 1999, $500 





Selected Editions from the Oo 
“Peter Norton Family 
Christmas Art Projects” 


Each year since 1988, art collector, software 
entrepreneur, and MoMA trustee Peter Norton has 
commissioned an art edition to celebrate the 
Christmas season and holidays. Created by artists 
represented in the Nortons’ own collection, and sent 
as gifts to personal friends and members of the art 
community, these art objects are intended to foster 
engagement with the world of contemporary art. 


Peter Norton has generously donated the 
remaining supply of these art objects to MoMA, with 
the proceeds designated to benefit MoMA PS1. 
These highly collectible works are available now at 
MoMAstore.org/NORTON, and can be ordered at 
any store location or through customer service 

at (800) 447-6662. 


Quantities are limited. 
Shop now for the best selection! 
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NEWS 


‘La Bella’: A New Page 


A scholar says that a 15th-century book in a Warsaw 


library ‘powerfully’ supports his opinion that a controversial 


drawing is by Leonardo. But not everyone agrees 


BY MILTON ESTEROW 


had no intention of looking for a 

needle in a haystack, but I was told 

which haystack to look into,” Martin 
Kemp, who is one of the world’s lead- 
ing scholars on Leonardo da Vinci, told 
me recently. 

The “haystack” is actually Poland’s 
National Library, in 
Warsaw, and the “nee- 
dle” is a 15th-century 
book referred to as the 
Sforziad. Kemp says it 
contains further evi- 
dence that a drawing 
sold at Christie’s New 
York in 1998 for 
$21,850 is a genuine 
work by Leonardo. 

Not all scholars 
agree that it’s the real 
thing or that it’s 
worth about $150 mil- 
lion. And at least one 
expert is convinced 
that the book doesn’t 
prove anything. 

The drawing, La 
Bella Principessa, was 
bought by a New York 
dealer, Kate Ganz. The 
work was described in 
the sale catalogue as 
“German School, early 
19th century. The head of a young girl 
in profile to the left in Renaissance 
dress,” executed in black, red, and white 
chalks with pen and ink on vellum, 13 
by 9 inches in size. 

Peter Silverman, who describes him- 
self as a collector specializing in Old 
Masters, bought the drawing from Ganz 
in 2007 for $19,000 and took it to 
experts who told him it was a Leonardo. 
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Besides Kemp, who is professor 
emeritus of art history at Oxford 
University and has spent more than 
40 years studying Leonardo, those in 
favor of the Leonardo attribution 
include Alessandro Vezzosi, director of 
the Museo Ideale Leonardo da Vinci in 


colors. 


Vinci, Italy, Leonardo’s birthplace, and 
Mina Gregori, professor emerita at the 
University of Florence and doyenne of 
Italian art historians. 

Among those who disagree with the 
attribution are Carmen C. Bambach, 
curator of drawings and prints at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and an 
expert on Leonardo, and Klaus Albrecht 
Schroder, director of the Albertina in 





A La Bella Principessa 
as it looks today. 


< Pascal Cotte believes 
this digital “restoraton” 
reveals La Bella 
Principessa’s original 


Vienna, who was asked to exhibit the 
drawing but decided not to show it. 

Silverman told me that he had offered 
to lend the drawing to the National 
Gallery in London for its Leonardo exhi- 
bition, which opened last month, but 
that the offer had been declined. A 
spokesperson for the gallery wrote in an 
e-mail to ARTnews that the gallery “did 
not ask to borrow the work as there is 
no general agreement that this is by 
Leonardo.” 

The exhibition does include another 
work that came to light recently and has 
been hailed as a Leonardo. Three years 
ago, ten of the world’s most important 
Leonardo scholars, including Kemp, con- 
cluded that the painting, titled Salvator 
Mundi, was an original work by the mas- 
ter after examining it in New York and 
London. The National 
Gallery confirmed the 
discovery last July 
after ARTnews broke 
the story on its web- 
site two weeks earlier 
(see “A Long Lost 
Leonardo,” September 
2011). 

Silverman has writ- 
ten a book, Leonardo’s 
Lost Princess, with 
curator Catherine 
Whitney, which, he 
said, is scheduled to 
-be published next 
month by Wiley. 

Kemp believes that 
the subject of the 
drawing is Bianca 
Sforza, the illegitimate 
daughter of Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
who was born in 1483 
and died suddenly, in 

1496, at around age 13. 

Kemp, who lives in Woodstock, 
England, was told about the Sforziad 
last year by D. R. Edward Wright, emer- 
itus professor of art history at the 
University of South Florida and an 
expert on Renaissance iconography. 

Wright told me that he owed Kemp a 
favor “because some years ago he men- 
tioned an article I had written on Leon 
Battista Alberti. I read that there were 
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doubts about the Leonardo, and I set 
about to disprove those doubts. I worked 
on it for a month or two, and after much 
searching on the computer, I found a 
book on vellum in the National Library 
in Warsaw. I don’t know how many hits I 
made on the computer. And so I contact- 
ed Martin.” The Sforziad is offically 
called Commentaries on the Life and 





Deeds of Francesco Sforza. 
The title refers to the first 


Sforza Duke of Milan, examining the 
Francesco, the father of Sforziad in the 
Ludovico. National Library in 


Kemp visited the Warsaw. 
library with Pascal Cotte, 

chief technical officer and 

cofounder of Lumiere Technology in 
Paris, which has developed a multi- 
spectral camera that produces images 
in extremely high resolution. 

“The book was brought up to us from 
the vault,” Kemp said. “Pascal used 
microphotography to record details of 
the binding. There was clear evidence 
that one of the vellum sheets had been 
cut out. We were able to match the three 
stitch holes in La Bella with the five 
stitch holes in the book. The different 
number of stitch holes may result from 
the untidy way the left margin of the 
portrait has been cut or from two inter- 
mediate stitches being added when the 
book was later rebound. More probably, 
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A Martin Kemp (right) 
and Pascal Cotte 
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it was because of the way it was cut out. 
“Pascal also took precise measure of 
the light coming from the vellum. He 
could analyze that with the data of La 
Bella. It confirms that the nature of the 
vellum is essentially similar. We also 
measured the thickness and that is 
compatible.” The two then examined 
other versions of the Sforziad in the 


Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and the British 
Library in London. “From 
those copies,” Kemp said, 
“we could confirm that a 
folio had been removed 
from the Warsaw volume. 
It seems almost certain 
that the portrait was made for the 
Sforziad that was specially printed on 
vellum for the marriage of Bianca and 
Galeazzo Sanseverino in 1496, which 
rules out it’s being a modern forgery.” 

Wright and Kemp have been in close 
contact regarding the origins of the 
Sforziad, its purpose, its history, how it 
got to Poland, the iconography of the 
illuminated page in the book, and its 
use as political propaganda for 
Ludovico Sforza. 

In a 12-page statement by Cotte and 
Kemp, they conclude: “The authorship 
of the portrait by Leonardo is also pow- 
erfully supported. .. . Leonardo is 
known to have been closely involved 


with Galeazzo Sanseverino. He designed 
the festival events for the palace of 
Galeazzo, drew horses from Galeazzo’s 
stables ... . There is no difficulty in 
envisaging a scenario in which Leonardo 
was commanded to produce a portrait 
for the special book in short order.” 

A prominent Renaissance scholar who 
asked not to be identified disagrees. He 
said, “They never talk about the attribu- 
tion of the drawing. The explanation of 
the three stitch holes on the left side of 
the vellum—that it was cut sloppily out 
of the manuscript—whereas the book 
has five stitches, does not sound reason- 
able. They also say the sheet was 
removed before the manuscript was 
rebound. There’s no way of proving it. 
I’m not convinced that all this is proof.” 

Last year, Jeanne Marchig, a Swiss 
collector who consigned the drawing to 
Christie’s in 1997, sued the auction 
house, alleging breach of fiduciary duty, 
breach of warranty, and negligence. 
Last January the suit was dismissed 
because the statute of limitations had 
expired. Marchig’s lawyer, Richard 
Altman, told ARTnews, “At the moment, 
the remaining claim is for the return of 
the frame in which the drawing was 
shipped, or the equivalent value.” 

Asked for comment, Christie’s spokes- 
person Toby Usnik said, “We have no 
record of a frame having accompanied 
the work.” As for the drawing, he said: 
“The attribution of the majority of Old 
Master paintings and drawings is deter- 
mined through comprehensive scholar- 
ship and science. This work continues to 
prompt a healthy debate amongst the 
world’s leading scholars.” 

Who commissioned the Warsaw 
Sforziad? Kemp said: “Bianca’s husband, 
Sanseverino, is known as a Leonardo 
patron. It could have been a commission 
by him or more probably commissioned 
by the Duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, 
as a gift. The duke was Leonardo’s main 
patron. He gave Leonardo gifts, includ- 
ing a vineyard. Leonardo was not an 
alcoholic. It meant he could sell the 


" 


wine. A 





Milton Esterow is editor and publisher of 
ARTnews. Additional reporting by Eileen 
Kinsella. 
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A Tracey Emin’s neon piece More Passion, 2010, now hangs in Number 10 Downing Street, 
the official residence of British Prime Minister David Cameron. 


‘Passion’ for the Prime Minister 


Tracey Emin’s neon lights up 10 Downing Street 


ondom-strewn beds, masturba- 

tion paintings, and embroidered 

quilts spilling intimate secrets: 
Tracey Emin is the queen of confession- 
al art. But now BritArt’s one-time 
enfant terrible has reached the pinnacle 
of respectability, installing an artwork in 
Number 10 Downing Street, the official 
residence of British Prime Minister 
David Cameron. This past August her 
vivid red neon work More Passion 
(2010) was mounted above a doorway 
leading to a state reception room on the 
first floor, the staircase to which is lined 
with portraits of former prime ministers. 
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“T chose More Passion because | 
wanted the neon to represent me as 
well as give Number 10 a bit of edge,” 
Emin, 48, told ARTnews. 

The artist, who has previously made 
neon works that spell out such provoc- 
ative phrases as “Is anal sex legal?” 
and “People like you need to fuck peo- 
ple like me,” gave the piece, which 
measures approximately 15 by 44 
inches, to the Government Art Collec- 
tion for display initially in Downing 
Street, according to the collection’s 
director, Penny Johnson. 

“It gives Number 10—a place of 


work, history, and masculinity —a 
warm, inviting glow,” Emin explains. 
“Neon always makes people happy. It’s 
the reaction to the actual argon and 
neon moving around. So it should make 
people at Number 10 happier.” 

Some in the political establishment 
have grumbled that it makes the build- 
ing resemble a nightclub. “It is a stately 
place and I don’t think it’s a place you 
put neon lights,” says Lord Peter 
Temple-Morris, a former senior Member 
of Parliament. 

The Government Art Collection, 
comprising more than 13,500 works by 
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artists from J. M. W. Turner to Damien 
Hirst, supplies artwork to British gov- 
ernment buildings in the U.K. and 
abroad. Although contemporary pieces 
from the collection lent to Downing 
Street usually rotate every six months, 
More Passion will remain indefinitely. 

Emin has drawn fire from other artists 
for her close ties with the Conservative 
government, but-Cliff Lauson, who 
cocurated her retrospective at London’s 
Hayward Gallery this past summer, feels 
the criticism is unfair. “She’s a hugely 
vocal advocate for the arts,” he explains, 
“and that’s why, I think, the government 
listens to her.” 

According to Ed Vaizey, British 
Minister for Culture, Communications 
and Creative Industries, Emin combines 
the ability to be a voice for young 
artists with an ability to engage with 
the Conservative leadership. “There 
seems to be this affection for her at the 
very top,” he notes. 

Emin’s let-it-all-hang-out style pro- 
pelled her to media superstardom in 
Britain. While she has aroused derision 
among some art critics, she has steadily 
gained a foothold in the art establish- 
ment. In 2007 she was elected an 
Academician of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, whose ranks include David 
Hockney and Anish Kapoor. A solo 
exhibition of her work will open at 
Turner Contemporary, in her hometown 
of Margate, in May, and the Brooklyn 
Museum and MOCA, North Miami, 
have exhibitions scheduled for 2013. 

Some might think that Emin’s deci- 
sion to hang a piece in Downing Street 
jeopardizes the artist’s subversive cre- 
dentials. But fellow Royal Academician 
Cornelia Parker disagrees. “The art- 
work has its own integrity,” she 
explains. “I like to feel you can infil- 
trate the system.” 

In fact, Emin’s journey to Number 10 
began long ago. “When I was eight 
years old I sent the then prime minister, 
Ted Heath a poem,” she recalls. “He 
wrote back to me. What goes around 
comes around.” a 
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Getting Set 
at the Getty 


James Cuno on priorities— 


and ambitions—in his new 
post as the Getty Trust’s 
president 


ames Cuno is still the new guy at 

the Getty Center, where the J. 

Paul Getty Trust operates an art 
museum, a foundation, and institutes 
for research and conservation. The for- 
mer director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Cuno became president of the 
$5.3 billion Los Angeles—based organi- 
zation in August, quickly settling into 
his office in the gleaming white com- 
plex, designed by Richard Meier. But it 
will take time for Cuno to make his 
mark on the multifaceted trust, offi- 
cially described as “an international 
cultural and philanthropic institution 
that focuses on the visual arts in all 
their dimensions.” 
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One particularly complicated “dimen- 
sion” concerns the museum’s collection 
of antiquities, housed at the Roman- 
style Getty Villa, a few miles up the 
Pacific coast from the Getty Center. 
Cuno, 60, has been an outspoken critic 
of restrictions on the international trade 
of antiquities, arguing that such laws do 
not stop looting and that ancient objects 
are part of the world’s common cultural 
heritage. But he now heads an institu- 
tion that has been in the eye of the 
storm over the rightful ownership of 
antiquities. In the past few years, the 
Getty has tightened its acquisition policy 
and returned 50 objects to Italy and 
Greece in exchange for collaborative pro- 
grams, including long-term 
art loans. 


were legally exported and imported after 
that date—to abide by a UNESCO treaty 
that adopted rules to combat illicit trade. 
“The policy resolved issues that were 
inhibiting the Getty from progressing as 
a museum or as a trust,” Cuno says, 
adding that “1970 is not a magical date; 
it’s a date of agreement that’s respected 
by our colleagues in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece and many of our peers in Europe. 
For the Getty, it’s an invitation to the 
table for discussion. There will be agree- 
ments and disagreements as we go for- 
ward, but they will be born of stronger, 
more trusting relationships.” 
At this interview, Cuno was looking 
forward to his first official Getty visit to 
Rome, Sicily, and Athens 
with no fear of speaking 


Cuno might appear to be 
in an awkward position, 
but he insists that is not 
so. “Not only will I abide 
by the Getty’s acquisition 
policy, but Iam convinced 
that it is the right thing.” 
The organization made the 
decision not to collect arti- 
facts that lacked substan- 
tial evidence that they had 
left their countries of ori- 
gin before 1970—or that 





w Left, head of a 
young woman from a 
grave naiskos, ca. 320 
B.c.; right, statue of a 
collapsing Niobid, 1st 
century. Both objects, 
from the Getty’s 
collection, are in 
“Modern Antiquity: 
Picasso, de Chirico, 
Léger, and Picabia in 
the Presence of the 
Antique.” 


his mind. “My vision of 
this is diplomacy,” he said. 
“It isn’t always about say- 
ing yes; it’s sometimes 
about saying no, but in 
the context of cooperation 
and trust. To the extent 
that I disagree with some- 
thing, it won’t be as an 
outsider barking at those 
on the inside, but as an 
insider. I think it will actu- 
ally strengthen my voice.” 
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An art historian who has become a 
high-profile museum administrator, 
Cuno was born in Saint Louis and 
raised at military bases where his 
father was stationed. He considers 
himself a Californian because he spent 
his high-school years in Fairfield, 
home of Travis Air Force Base. He did 
his undergraduate work at Willamette 
University, in Salem, Oregon, and got 
his Ph.D. at Harvard University, spe- 
cializing in 18th- and 19th-century 
French printmaking. 

Over the last 25 years, he has direct- 
ed the Grunwald Center for Graphic 
Arts at UCLA, the Hood Museum of 
Art at Dartmouth College, the Harvard 
University Art Museums, the 
Courtauld Institute of Art at the 
University of London, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Cuno is also 
author of several books about muse- 
ums and cultural patrimony, including 
Who Owns Antiquity? Museums and 
the Battle over Our Ancient Heritage 
and the upcoming Museums Matter: In 
Praise of the Encyclopedic Museum. 

In his last two professional moves, 
Cuno has succeeded James N. Wood. 
Wood ended his 25-year tenure at the 
Art Institute of Chicago in 2004 and, at 
the request of the Getty, came out of 
retirement in 2007 to stabilize and 
restore the reputation of the Los 
Angeles institution, which had been 
ravaged by controversies over manage- 
ment and antiquities. Wood died unex- 
pectedly in 2010, but by then the 
Getty was back on track. 

The Getty Trust evolved from the 
bequest of an oil magnate and art col- 
lector whose will decreed that the for- 
tune left to his museum be used “for 
the diffusion of artistic and general 
knowledge.” As Cuno praises the vision 
of his predecessors who shaped the 
programs, collections, and facilities, he 
also looks to the future. “It’s a matter 
of asking what next should we do,” he 
says. “How can we respond to chang- 
ing needs of the field?” He’s also 
thinking about making the Getty 
organization more cohesive. “The pro- 
grams developed their collections and 
activities independently, with the idea 
of transferring their individual entre- 
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preneurial ambition to 
institution building when 
they all moved to the Getty 
Center,” he says. “That 
doesn’t happen automati- 
cally. It is much better now 
than it was 15 years ago, 
but there is still a need to strengthen 
the culture of collaboration, in which 
one program leverages the strengths of 
another to the mutual benefit of both 
and of the Getty Trust as a whole.” 

Another top priority is to figure out 
“how to do more with less,” Cuno says. 
“The Getty is 99 percent dependent on 
its endowment. It’s a large endow- 
ment, but in these economic times it’s 
not growing as it once did. We need to 
think about finding efficiencies, real- 
locating resources, and/or developing 
other streams of revenue.” 

These issues won't be resolved imme- 
diately, but Cuno expects the Getty’s 
search for a museum director to wind 
up by the end of this year or early next 
year. The appointee — successor to 
Michael Brand, who left in 2010—will 
oversee collections of European paint- 
ings, drawings, sculptures, and illumi- 
nated manuscripts; French decorative 
arts; antiquities from the Mediterranean 
basin; and international photography. 


A Giorgio de 
Chirico’s Autumn 
Meditation, 1912, 
is also in “Modern 
Antiquity” 





When the Getty Trust’s 
search for a president led 
to Cuno, Mark S. Siegel, 
chair of the board of 
trustees, said they had 
found a chief who was well 
versed in the arts and rec- 
ognized for intellectual curiosity and 
achievement, as well as a seasoned 
executive capable of leading a complex 
organization. 

For Cuno, the Getty’s offer was a 
compelling challenge. “I never would 
have left the Art Institute of Chicago 
for another museum,” he said. “I am 
absolutely convinced that it is the 
greatest civic art museum in the coun- 
try. That is hard to leave, unless you 
are leaving for something of a very 
different kind. The Getty is more like a 
university, with a museum in the con- 
text of a research institute, a conserva- 
tion institute, and a foundation. The 
resources of the Getty are extraordi- 
nary and it is engaged not just nation- 
ally but internationally. The 
opportunity to become part of such an 
enterprise excited me tremendously.” 





Suzanne Muchnic, former art writer for 
the Los Angeles Times, writes for many 
publications. 
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A Ilya and Emilia Kabakov’s Ship of Tolerance, under sail on a lake in the Siwa Oasis, Egypt, 2005. 


Sailing 
with the 
Kabakovs 


The artist duo has launched 
a project, for and by 
schoolchildren, to promote 
tolerance and diversity 


BY NORA FITZGERALD 
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he Ship of Tolerance, the first in a 

series of installations by Ilya and 

Emilia Kabakov, was launched in 
2005 on a saltwater lake in the Siwa 
Oasis in Egypt. 

The Kabakovs picked Siwa, on the 
border of the Libyan Desert, for many 
reasons, among them its ancient 
mythology and modern isolation. The 
site of Cleopatra’s fabled pool and 
home of the Siwan Oracle visited by 
Alexander the Great, it is today a 
secluded town of date farmers. The 
Kabakovs, who are Jewish, gave les- 
sons in drawing to the schoolchildren 
involved in the project, most of whom 
had never taken an art class—nor had 
they ever met foreigners or seen a 
boat before, because Siwa is far from 
the ocean and no one tries to sail on 
the brackish lake. 

“For us, the project is more than 
visual,” says Emilia Kabakov. “It was 
important to us that the children under- 
stood the concept of tolerance.” 

At each port where a ship is launched 
(they have included Venice; St. Moritz, 


Switzerland; Manchester, England; and 
Sharjah, United Arab Emirates), local 
schoolchildren take part in discussions 
of tolerance and diversity and create 
the drawings that will hang from the 
boat’s mast. A new Ship of Tolerance 
will appear this month on Watson 
Island in Miami’s Biscayne Bay, and 
another is planned for New York City 
next June. “Afterward, we hope to 
move the ship to the United Nations 
conference on tolerance,” Emilia says. 
About 300 children are involved in the 
Miami project. 

“Why the ship?” Ilya Kabakov asks 
rhetorically. “The main point is a con- 
nection to the romantic past. The goal 
of course is the connection to other cul- 
tures, and the ship is the symbol. The 
children are very sensitive to this. 
Other symbols are the wind, the mes- 
sage in the bottle, freedom of the sea. 
The children have to know that their 
message will be heard.” 

David Harold, a carpentry instructor 
in Manchester, first worked with the 
Kabakovs on the “Palace of Projects” 





COURTESY ILYA AND EMILIA KABAKOV 


dents to Siwa to build the ship 


COURTESY ILYA AND EMILIA KABAKOV AND EDELMAN ARTS, NEW YORK 





installation of the late 1990s. 
He brought a group of his stu- ce 


out of bamboo and reed, mod- 
eled after ancient Egyptian 
vessels. Like the children of 
Siwa, the Manchester teens 
had never met people from 
outside their own country. 

The trip “was one of the 
best experiences in my life,” 
Manchester carpentry student 
Adam O’Connor wrote in his 
journal. “I was so grateful for 
being picked. . . . Building the 
ship was not as easy as I 
thought it would be.” 

Ilya Kabakov, now 78 years 
old, designs each ship and tells 
Harold how the sail—made of 
children’s drawings on can- 
vas—will look. Then about 
100 drawings are selected and 
attached to the mast. The boat 
is sometimes launched in an 
evening ceremony, its mast lit 
by lanterns, with the children 
watching, before it is put on 
exhibition. 

A strong thread runs from Kabakov’s 
children’s-book illustrations and draw- 
ings made in the Soviet Union through 
the paintings and installations he has 
created in the past two decades with 
Emilia. Fantasy and utopia, nostalgic 
longing, and flights from reality all 
were and remain central to the work. 

One of the most acclaimed artists of 
the late 20th century and a leader 
among the Russian nonconformists in 
stature and at auction, Ilya never 
exhibited his work in the Soviet Union. 
“Illustration for children’s books was 
fairly safe,” he recalled in a recent 
interview, “and I could make a living 
and at the same time dedicate myself to 
my work.” 

The Kabakovs discussed their ongoing 
projects at Hemphill Fine Arts, a 
Washington, D.C., gallery that recently 
showed an eclectic selection of their 
work. (A 70-inch scale model of the 
Siwa ship sells for $150,000.) Together, 
the couple reminisced about their first 
years in the United States after they 
immigrated, Emilia to New York in 1975 
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A Ilya Kabakov, Untitled, 1960-1985, from the exhibition “The Study of Kabakov.” 


after two years in Israel, and Ilya in 
1987. They married in 1992. 

“T never had an exhibition in the 
USSR,” Ilya recalled. “When I came here, 
I felt I was given a piece of paradise. I 
was drunk from happiness,” because he 
was able to work freely as an artist. 

Asked if they still felt this way, they 
both laughed and said, almost in unison, 
“We got used to it.” 

“So many things in his work are about 
escape,” says Asher Edelman, director of 
Edelman Arts in New York, where an 
exhibition of Ilya’s drawings is on view 
through December 23. “I think the ship 
is certainly an extension of that.” 

Called “The Study of Kabakov,” the 
show at Edelman Arts features 32 
drawings from 1960 to 1985. Some are 
from an ironic fable called Ten 
Characters, about the inhabitants of a 
Soviet communal apartment, and 
Kabakov mischievously shows how 
some of these eccentric individuals — 
“Sitting-in-the-Closet Primakov” and 
“The Flying Komarov” —might interact 
with the world. 
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In June, the Ship of Tolerance will 
come to the Bronx in cooperation with 
the Bronx Museum of the Arts. The 
New York project will most likely 
involve P.S. 73, which has an existing 
partnership with the museum. There 
will be a New York launch of the ship, 
but an exact location has yet to be 
determined. 

“In the Bronx,” says Holly Block, 
executive director of the Bronx 
Museum, “our kids tend to be more iso- 
lated. There are a lot of cutbacks, and 
these are not students who generally go 
downtown for other cultural activities.” 
Working on the project, she says, will 
give the children a rare opportunity to 
participate with other children in an 
international project. 

Unlike some Kabakov installations, 
this one is completely without irony. 
“It’s about dreams,” says Emilia, “and 
it’s about utopia.” a 





Nora Fitzgerald is a freelance writer and 
editor and former Moscow correspondent 
for ARTnews. 
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showing 
Everything 
They’ve Got 


In a new expansion, 
Cranbrook Art Museum makes 
all its holdings accessible to 


the public sy HILARIE M. SHEETS 





tepping off what may be the 
S largest elevator in Michigan, visi- 

tors to the recently completed 
Collections Wing at the Cranbrook Art 
Museum encounter rows of tall indus- 
trial shelving filled with a boisterous 
arrangement of furniture, including 
iconic modernist pieces by Charles and 
Ray Eames, Eero Saarinen, and Harry 
Bertoia. The majority of these works 
were designed by former graduate stu- 
dents or faculty of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art and collectively they 
present a snapshot of furniture design 
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in America from the 1930s to the pres- 
ent. On the other side of the cavernous 
storage room, towering hanging racks 
contain the bulk of the museum’s paint- 
ings collection, including works by 
Agnes Martin, Robert Rauschenberg, 
Roy Lichtenstein, and Andy Warhol. 
“We're the only museum that gives 
public tours and teaches classes in the 
middle of its vaults on a regular basis,” 
says Reed Kroloff, director of the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and Art 
Museum. Part of a $22 million renova- 
tion and expansion of the art museum, 
the new 20,000-square-foot Collections 
Wing, by the Michigan-based architects 
SmithGroup, is unprecedented. The 


<Carl Milles’s bronze 
sculpture Man with 
Automobile, 1933, in 
Cranbrook’s new 
Collections Wing, as 
seen from the original 
Eliel Saarinen- 
designed building. 


original museum building was designed 
by Eero’s father, Eliel Saarinen, and 
completed in 1942. Saarinen also 
designed the boy’s school, the girl’s 
school, and the science institute on the 
320-acre campus. 

“We're a teaching institution and 
one of the original decisions in the 
planning was we wanted to make the 
entire collection visible as a teaching 
tool,” says Kroloff. One hundred per- 
cent of the holdings—as opposed to a 
small fraction of a collection at a typi- 
cal museum—are on view or easily 


accessible. Textiles and architectural 


models are casually displayed on open - 


shelving and custom tables, while 
light-sensitive materials are housed in 
solander cases. The Collections Wing 
will be used by Cranbrook students as 
well as by schools throughout south- 
east Michigan and will be open to the 
public via regularly scheduled tours. 

The core of the collection, which 
now contains more than 6,000 objects, 
was assembled by Cranbrook founder 
George Gough Booth. A collector of 
Arts and Crafts, Booth had apprenticed 
with a metalsmith in Canada before 
making his fortune as a newspaper 
publisher in Detroit. In 1924 he invited 
Eliel Saarinen to design much of the 
campus for his visionary educational 
community. Cranbrook’s collection has 
since grown in part through acquisition 
of works by former graduate students 
and faculty, including Florence Knoll, 
Duane Hanson, and Daniel Libeskind. 

The need to install a modern climate- 
control system and repair the leaking 
roof in Saarinen’s landmark museum 
building prompted the relocation of the 
collection, previously housed in 
cramped makeshift storage that ate up 
much of the downstairs gallery space. 
Some of that recaptured space is being 
used for an enhanced exhibition pro- 
gram. For the inaugural show, “No 
Object is an Island: New Dialogues with 
the Cranbrook Collection,” on view 
through March 25, works by 50 con- 
temporary artists and designers have 
been paired with pieces from the 
Cranbrook trove. Couplings include for- 
mer graduate student Nick Cave’s 2011 
treelike “Soundsuit” with a 1917 
embroidered bed hanging by May 
Morris and a 2009 video by Marilyn 
Minter with a 1975 painting by Tom 
Wesselmann. 

“We're delivering the message that 
this is a lively collection that’s going to 
get used on a regular basis,” says 
Kroloff, “and has great potential for 
influencing the production of contem- 
porary art and design, particularly as it 
goes through our students.” a 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor 
of ARTnews. 


JUSTIN MACONCHIE/COURTESY CRANBROOK ART MUSEUM, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


Taka ha | 
MOLE ie COLL 


November 17, 2011 through February 11, 2012 





CORAL SPRINGS MUSEUM OF ART 


2855 Coral Springs Drive, Coral Springs, FL 33065 
954.340.5000 www.csmart.org 


Toulouse~Lautrec and His 19th Century Mentors, 
this exhibition will be on display at Contessa Gallery, www.contessagallery.com, from vee 2012. 
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Take A Closer Look 
At The Masters In The 
Art Of Insuring Art 


Jeffrey Haber 
Michael Fischman 
Ellen Hoener Ross 


Fine Arts & Jewelry Specialists 


= Collectors 


= Corporate 
Collections 


= Dealers 
H Galleries 
& Museums 


Wells Fargo Insurance Services 
Insurance Broking and Consulting 


330 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
PH: 212.682.7500 

FAX: 212.682.1043 


Wells Fargo Insurance Services 
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TRANSITIONS 
@ Maxwell L. Anderson 
has been appointed director 
of the Dallas Museum of 
Art. Anderson, currently 
director and chief executive 
officer of the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, will replace 
Bonnie Pitman. 


@ Laura Raicovich has 
been named director of 
global initia- 
tives at Cre- 
ative Time in 
New York. She 
is currently 
deputy director 
of the Dia Art 
Foundation in 
New York. Ad- 
ditionally, Cara 
Starke, most 
recently assis- 
tant curator in the Depart- 
ment of Media and 
Performance Art at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New 
York, will serve as director 
of exhibitions and New 
York-based writer Marisa 
Mazria Katz as editor of 
the Creative Time initiative 
“Artists on the News.” 


@ Cecilia Alemani has been 
appointed curator and direc- 
tor of High Line Art Pro- 
gram in New York. Alemani, 
currently a guest curator for 
Performa 11 in New York and 
a collaborator on the Frame 
section at the 
Frieze Art Fair in 
London, will re- 
place Lauren 
Ross, who is 
now curator of 
modern and 
contemporary 
art at the 
Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art in 


Tulsa. Cecilia Alemani. 





Laura Raicovich. 





AWARDS 

@ The Foundation for Art 
and Preservation in Em- 
bassies has received the 
Smithsonian Archives of 
American Art Medal, cele- 
brating the organization’s 25 
years of contributions of 
American art for display in 
U.S. embassies around the 
world. 


@ Cyprien Gaillard has 
won the Nationalgalerie 
Berlin’s Prize for 
Young Art for his 
video Artefacts 
(2011), which fea- 
tures American 
soldiers driving 
over Babylonian 
ruins. The €50,000 
award, presented 
in partnership 
with BMW, in- 
cludes an exhibi- 
tion at the Hamburger 
Bahnhof in Berlin. 


® Painter, sculptor, and mu- 
ralist Gilberto Aceves 
Navarro has been awarded 
Mexico’s Fine Arts Medal 
for his work in plastic arts 
and his dedication to teach- 
ing young artists. The prize 
is the highest honor given by 
the country’s National Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. 


@ Zaha Hadid Architects 
has received the RIBA Stir- 
ling Prize 2011 for the Eve- 
lyn Grace Academy in 
Brixton, south 
London. This is 
the second year 
that the firm has 
won the £20,000 
award, which hon- 
ors the designers 
of the best new 
European building 
built or designed 
in the United 
Kingdom. 
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GAB Studio 


105 Northwest 23 Street, Miami, FL 33127 
1 December 1, 2011- a 1, 2012 


Gab Studio is your gateway to the Wynwood District of Miami. The 
Studio shows emerging artists throughout the year. During 

Art Basel Weekend, GAB Studio opens up its doors for four days 

of art, music and theater. We will be providing maps to the Wynwood, 
refreshments and acting as a bus stop for the BIG BUS MIAMI. 

Please join us this weekend and every weekend for a new cultural 
experience. Also check out our eco-boutique, Ground Up Collective. GAB 
Studio is open M-F 9-5 and Saturday 3pm-9pm, during Art Basel weekend 
Thursday-Sunday 12pm-12am. 


For more info visit: 


www.gabstudio.com 
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© Stephen Shore 





Stephen Shore, Ginger Seippel, Miami, Florida (detail), 
chromogenic print, 1977, printed 1980. 
Estimate $6,000 to $9,000. At auction December 13. 


UPCOMING AUCTIONS 


DEC 13 Important Photobooks & 
Photographs 


Specialist; Daile Kaplan * dkaplan@swanngalleries.com 








DEC 15 The Complete Poster Works of 


Roger Broders 
Specialist; Nicholas D. Lowry * posters@swanngalleries.com 


Visit our website for catalogues and auction times 
104 East 25th Street, NY, NY 10010 »« tel 212 254 4710 
SWANNGALLERIES.COM FAC 
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MAGNUM 
CONTACT SHEETS 
Edited by 

Kristen Lubben 

More than 120 contact 
sheets selected by 
Magnum photogra- 
phers or their estates: 
a definitive book on 
how the best photos 
are created and edited 


435 illustrations in color 
and black and white 
$150.00 


M. C. ESCHER 
POP-UPS 
Paper engineer: 

| Courtney Watson 
McCarthy 


Specially created 

4| pop-ups explore the 
4) endlessly fascinating 
marriage of art and 
mathematics in 
Escher’s work 


10 illustrations 
$29.95 













A BIGGER MESSAGE: 
CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DAVID HOCKNEY 

Martin Gayford 

A self-portrait of this major 
artist, drawn from a decade of 
interviews and conversations 
with Gayford 


161 illustrations, 154 in color 
$34.95 










A COLORING BOOK: 
DRAWINGS BY 
ANDY WARHOL 
Warhol's book of 
charming animal 
drawings, first 

created in 1961 

and now available 
again 

14 illustrations 


, Thames & Hudson 


thamesandhudsonusa.com 
Available wherever books are sold 


CFG Fee. S U.N MB HELGA DE ALVEAR 
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Denmark Art Guide / 
DECEMBER 2017 


ARKEN Museum of Modern Art 
Skovvej 100 

2635 Ishoej 

Tel: (011) 45 43 54 0222 

E-mail: reception@arken.dk 
Web: www.arken.dk 
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Olafur Eliasson - Your blind passenger Until 27/14 
Warhol & Basquiat Until 11/1/2012 
The Damien Hirst Room Until 5/9/2012 
Essence of colour - 

The Art of Queen Margrethe II 28/1/2012 - 1/7/2012 





Edition Copenhagen 

Strandgade 66 

1401 Copenhagen K 

Tel: (011) 45 32 54 3311 

Fax: (011) 45 32 54 3375 

E-mail: info@editioncopenhagen.com 
Web: www.editioncopenhagen.com 
Cope, Todd James, Know Hope, 

HuskMitNavn, Barry McGee, Stephen Powers 





Galleri Bo Bjerggaard 
Flaesketorvet 85 A 

1711 Copenhagen V : : 
Tel: (011) 45 33 93 4221 19 de enero — 10 de marzo 2012 


Fax: (011) 45 33 93 4229 
E-mail: bjerggaard@bjerggaard.com DOUG AITKEN 


Web: www.bjerggaard.com 


A K Dolven - vertical on my own Until 17/12/2011 
Adam Adach - Cease-fire Until 14/1/2012 
Galleri Bo Bjerggaard will be closed 18. December - 9. January. 
For info on artists, exhibitions etc., please contact us by phone or 
email. 





15 — 19 de febrero. ARCOmadrid 


Galleri Susanne Ottesen 

Gothersgade 49 

1123 Kobenhavn K 

Tel: (011) 45 33 15 5244 

Fax: (011) 45 33 15 5944 

E-mail: galleri@susanneottesen.dk 

Web: www.susanneottesen.dk 

Tues. - Fri. 10-18, Sat. 11-15, closed Mon. 


Jasper Sebastian Stlirup - A Journey Round My Skull Until 5/11 
Martin Erik Andersen - from the source of a river to 
its mouth - with usura the line grows thick Until 30/12/2011 








Louisiana Contemporary 
Gl. Strandvej 13 

3050 Humlebeek 

Tel: (011) 45 49 19 0719 
E-mail: press @louisiana.dk 
Web: www. louisiana.dk 








Klee & Cobra Until 8/1/2012 

LOUISIANA - ON PAPER: 

Vija Celmins Until 8/1/2012 

Ellsworth Kelly 26/1 - 13/5/2012 

LOUISIANA CONTEMPORARY: 

Ai Weiwel 18/11 - 12/2/2012 
Evo ee Te 


DR. FOURQUET 12, 28012 MADRID. TEL:(34) 91 468 05 06 _FAX:(34) 91 467 5134 


e-mail:galeria@helgadealvear.com www.helgadealvear.com 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ridden easurs 


The Hare with Amber Eyes: 

A Family’s Century of Art and Loss 
By Edmund de Waal 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 368 pages, $26 


BY ANN LANDI 


spent much of his life in Japan, Edmund de Waal, a 
renowned potter and professor of ceramics in Lon- 
don, set out on a two- 
year expedition to trace 
the history of his family’s 


: fter inheriting 264 netsuke from a great-uncle who 


friends grumbled when he collected paintings by Gustave 
Moreau (Renoir called his work, savagely, “Jew art.”) 
When the netsuke collection passes from Charles to 
Emmy and Viktor Ephrussi in Vienna, as a wedding pres- 
ent, the chronicle takes a heartbreaking turn. This branch 
of the Ephrussi family, which considered itself thoroughly 
assimilated and lived in one of the city’s grandest palaces, 
survived the upheavals of World War | but saw its life of 
privilege shattered after the Anschluss, 20 years later. The 
elegant Emmy, a fashion plate in her day, committed sui- 
cide rather than face the coming horrors; Viktor made his 
way into exile; and the children—among them the author's 
grandmother— scattered 
to England and the 
United States. Other rel- 





ownership of these small 
exquisite objects. Carved 
in ivory and different 
kinds of wood, the tiny 
netsuke sculptures por- 
tray snarling tigers, octo- 
puses, courtesans, 
monks, and a hare with 
eyes of amber. The saga 
gets underway in late 
19th-century Paris, at 
the height of the rage for 


atives and friends were 
carted off to concentra- 
tion camps. The family’s 
possessions, including a 
huge library and art col- 
lection, were seized by 
the Nazis. But a loyal 
gentile maid hid the net- 
suke inside a mattress 
while SS generals occu- 
pied the house, and the 
tiny figurines—all 264 of 





all things Japanese, when 


them—eventually found 





Charles Ephrussi, heir to 
a huge grain fortune, first 
acquired the netsuke. An 
avid collector, amateur 
art historian, and dashing 
man-about-town, 
Ephrussi counted Degas 
and Manet among his 
good friends and served 
as a model for Proust’s 
Charles Swann. De Waal 
reconstructs his distant 
ancestor's glittering 
progress through the 
beau monde, noting the 
refrains of anti-Semitism 
that dogged his foot- 
steps. A string of finan- 
cial scandals were laid at 
the door of the Jewish 
nouveau riche like 








their way back to Japan 
in the care of de Waal’s 
great-uncle Iggy. 

De Waal tells his fam- 
ily’s saga, gleaned from 
ancestral memories, doc- 
uments, and numerous 
visits to former haunts, 
with nuanced verve and 
a novelist’s eye for sig- 
nificant detail. “Netsuke 
are small and hard,” he 
notes. “They are hard to 
chip, hard to break: each 
one is made to be 
knocked around in the 
world.” And so they 
were, but what an ex- 
traordinary story they 
have to tell. Sl 








Ephrussi and his kin, and 
even his Impressionist 
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“Made to be knocked around in the world”: 
netsuke from the Ephrussi collection. 


editor of ARTnews. 


Ann Landi is a contributing 


EDMUND DE WAAL (2) 


“Kayes Fernando 


Luis Alvarez 





photo credit: ChiChi Ubina 


= C) N | S C) I Observe the world and one’s outer 
surroundings, yet trust one’s inner 


vision and intuition. As such, Tsoi uses a 
blindfold to create art through the inner 
spirit (Yin), which in turn can be absorbed 
through the eyes (Yang). By using art as 
December 16 m5 January 29 holistic medicine, an can all benefit from 
the mystery of art, balancing ourselves 
physically, mentally and spiritually. 


Blindfold Inner Spirit Art Medicine 


96 Bedford St, Stamford, CT 0690! 
tel. 888.861.679| www.flalvarezgallery.com 


BOOKS 


Abstraction’s Inspiration 


A History of American Tonalism: 
1880-1920 

By David A. Cleveland 

Hudson Hills Press, 640 pages, $85 


avid A. Cleveland has produced the first history of 

American Tonalism to define the depth and breadth of 
this overlooked chapter in American art. It was a long 
chapter, in Cleveland’s view, spanning the period from the 
decline of the Hudson River School to the advent of Amer- 
ican modernism. 

This book is a much-needed reference for the entire pe- 
riod, with rich biographies of more than 60 artists who 
worked from the 1880s to the 1920s and beyond. Most of 
the artists, still relatively unknown, are traditionally dis- 
missed as second-tier talents. Cleveland, an independent art 
historian, curator, critic, and novelist, argues otherwise. 
Combining beautifully reproduced images of their works 
with eloquent stylistic analyses, he positions Tonalism as 
America’s most original, dominant, and progressive art style, 
whose precepts influence artists to this day. 

This view radically challenges traditional American art his- 
tory, which sees Tonalism’s autumnal moods and monochro- 
matic nocturnes as sentimental nostalgia, overthrown by the 





George Inness’s October, 1886, 
reflects the autumnal mood of American Tonalism. 


emergence of American Impressionism and made irrelevant 
by Ashcan School realism and the growth of abstraction. 
Cleveland makes a persuasive claim that Robert Henri, 
John Sloan, and the Abstract Expressionists were Tonalism’s 
direct descendants. He maintains that Tonalism is not merely 
a dreamy nostalgic mode that flourished in the aftermath of 
the Civil War, but an increasingly radical progressive move- 
ment that concerned three generations of artists and ulti- 
mately inspired the rise of American abstraction, from Arthur 
Dove to Milton Avery to Mark Rothko to Jackson Pollock. 
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Whatever controversy these claims may generate, Cleve- 
land’s book marks a turning point of scholarship on the art 
and range of the Tonalist movement. 

— Bonnie Barrett Stretch 


The Birth of L.A. Cool 


Rebels in Paradise: 
The Los Angeles Art Scene and the 1960s 


By Hunter Drohojowska-Philp 
Henry Holt and Company, 288 pages, $27 


unter Drohojowska-Philp, a Los Angeles correspondent 

for ARTnews, has compiled a richly detailed and enter- 
taining narrative of the development of the Los Angeles art 
scene. She sets the scene with a useful timeline of the years 
1955 to 1969 that includes both art and non-art events: the 
premiere of Rebel Without a Cause, for instance, in the same 
year (1955), as Ed Kienholz’s exhibition in a café; the assas- 
sination of Robert F. Kennedy in the year of John 
Baldessari’s first solo exhibition (1968). Along the way the 
openings and closings of influential galleries and the first 
solo shows of important artists are listed. 

The chronicle that comes next reads like a novel. It be- 
gins with a chapter titled “Andy and Marcel,” set in 1963, 
when Andy Warhol's Elvis canvas was 
displayed in the window of the crucial 
Ferus Gallery and Duchamp had his first 
ever retrospective, in “the conservative 
province of Pasadena.” Warhol was al- 
ready selling his work and Duchamp was 
a towering figure. The author makes the 
case that these two artists were the 
sparks for Southern California’s liberating 
artistic revolution. What follows is an ex- 
citing excursion through a decade when 
artistic breakthroughs took place at 
breakneck speed. ~ 

Appropriately, considering the free-form 
lifestyles of the group of male artists that 
dominated the scene—including Kienholz, 
Ed Moses, Craig Kauffman, Robert Irwin, 
and Ed Ruscha—the text mixes contempo- 
rary gossip with scholarship. The author 
has uncovered elucidating facts and offers 
memorable quotations from the artists. We 
are treated to affairs, drug use, car acci- 
dents, and divorces among the “cool” 
group associated with the Ferus Gallery. Other artists who 
were also searching for a way around the prevailing domi- 
nance of abstract painting, notably David Hockney, were 
drawn to Los Angeles and thrived artistically in its milieu, 
although Hockney, the author says, was put off by the per- 
ceived macho postures of the Ferus gang. 

It is easy to get lost in the whirl of names in this compli- 
cated tale of artistic bravado, market vagaries, and crossed 
paths. Drohojowska-Philp relies on our previous knowledge 
of the key players and describes artworks only occasionally; 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 
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BOOKS 





Los Angeles painters (from left) Joe Goode, 
Jerry McMillan, Ed Ruscha, and Patrick Blackwell 
in their shared studio, 1959. 


the artists’ relationships with each other and with their deal- 
ers are the focus here. But the rare snapshots and hundreds 
of illuminating historical anecdotes shine a welcome spotlight 
on a unique and rowdy era. — Doug McClemont 


All in the Family 


American Letters 1927-1947: 
Jackson Pollock & Family 


Choice of letters by Francesca Pollock; 
Edited and annotated by Sylvia Winter 
Pollock 


Polity, 250 pages, $25 


ackson Pollock’s family history has become nearly as famil- 
J iar as his place in art history, in part because of biographies 
by Deborah Solomon, Steven Naifeh and Gregory White 
Smith, and Henry Adams. But American Letters 1927-1947: 
Jackson Pollock & Family lets correspondence narrate two ar- 
duous decades, making us keenly aware of the way the five 
Pollock brothers were deeply supportive of one another dur- 
ing an era when mere survival wasn’t always easy. 

The book’s subtitle leads us to believe that there is more 
about Jackson in these pages than there really is. To be 
sure, many of the letters focus on what it’s like to be an 
artist, but most of these insights come from Jackson’s older 
brothers (and fellow painters) Charles and Sanford. Many 
passages are compelling simply because all the Pollocks 
produced highly readable letters. As their father LeRoy 
wrote in September 1928, “It makes me a bit proud and 
swelled up to get letters from five young fellows by the 


names of Charles, Mart, Frank, Sande and Jack. The letters 
are so full of life, interest, ambition and good fellowship.” 

The selections for the book—first published in France in 
2009— were made by Francesca Pollock, Charles’s daughter. 
Sylvia Winter Pollock, Charles’s second wife and Francesca’s 
mother, edited and annotated them. With family members 
doing the picking, it’s reasonable to conclude that the cho- 
sen letters present the family in a favorable light. For exam- 
ple, there are strong expressions of concern for Jackson, 
whose troubles with alcohol and anger management began 
in high school, but none of the familial disgust with his self- 
involved ways that Solomon describes in her biography. 

More to the point, though, is the eloquent manner in 
which Charles and Sanford express their commitment, 
throughout the 1930s, to the role of the socially engaged 
artist. All the brothers embraced their working-class back- 
ground, and in Thomas Hart Benton they found a mentor 
who professed the same view, even if Benton’s upbringing 
was a privileged one. As the years unfold across the pages, 
we can track their alienation from Benton as he grew more 
nationalistic and conservative. Times were changing for 
artists, and the Pollocks were sensitive to the shift. 

In this altered art world, as Sanford unselfishly recognized, 
it was Jackson who would likely become the most important 
Pollock. “We are sure,” Sanford wrote in October 1941, “that 
if he is able to hold himself together his work will become of 
real significance.” Those words seem prescient and poignant, 
like so many of the thoughts that these family members 
shared with each other. — Robert L. Pincus 
An exhibition inspired by the book, featuring letters, artworks, and 
photographs, is at Jason McCoy Gallery in New York through 
December 16. 

















Charles Pollock, Father, 1929-30. 
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RICHARD 
DIEBENKORN 

The Ocean Park Series 

Sarah C, Bancroft, with Essays by 
Susan Landauer and Peter Levitt 


This stunning book celebrates 
Richard Diebenkorn's seminal 
Ocean Park works, serving as a 
major reference and a source of 
new scholarship on the series, 
which is generally regarded as his 
most important achievement. 


256 pages, 150 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5138-4 
10 x 12 in., $65.00 

DelMonico Books 


GROUNDWATERS 

A Century of Art by Self-Taught 
and Outsider Artists 

Charles Russell 


More than 100 years of unschooled 
artistic genius is gathered in this 
wide-ranging survey that will delight 
and inform Outsider Art's rapidly 


rs growing audience. 


256 pages, 180 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4490-4 
9'2x 11 in., $65.00 


Pm 


PISSARRO’S PEOPLE 
Richard R. Brettell 


A lavishly illustrated volume on 
the portraits and other figurative 
works by the renowned Impres- 
sionist artist Camille Pissarro, 


304 pages, 275 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5118-6 
9x 10% in., $65.00 

DelMonico Books 


ANDY WARHOL 

Headlines 

Molly Donovan, with Essays by 
John J. Curley, Anthony E. Grudin, 
John G. Hanhardt, and 

Matt Wrbican 


Headline-making in every sense, 
the myriad works of art in which 
Andy Warhol used or referenced 
tabloids throughout his career are 
explored in this book as a coherent 
body for the first time. 


224 pages, 224 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5160-5 
9'h x 12 in., $60.00 

DelMonico Books 


www.prestel.com 


Prestel books are available at fine bookstores or by calling 1(888)463-6110 


MASTERS OF VENICE 


Renaissance Painters of 
Passion and Power 

Edited by Sylvia Ferino-Pagden 
and Lynn Federle Orr 


Featuring fifty masterworks by 
Mantegna, Giorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto, this 
stunning book examines the 
brilliant painters who transformed 
the art of Renaissance Venice. 


MASTERS OF VENICE 


128 pages, 100 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5168-1 
9' x 10'P in., $34.95 
DelMonico Books 


AI WEIWEI 
Circle of Animals 
Edited by Susan Delson 


From its fascinating historical 
origins to its contemporary 
symbolic significance, every 
aspect of Ai Weiwei's monumental 
work of public art is explored in 
this illustrated volume that also 
guides readers through the 
highlights of the artist's career. 


Circle of Animals 


Frum 


220 pages, 150 illustrations, 130 in color 
Hardcover, 978-3-79 1 3-4636-6 
10x 11 in., $49.95 


ART NOUVEAU 
Norbert Wolf 


This sumptuous volume explores 
key aspects of Art Nouveau— 
decorative arts, architecture, 
fashion, dance, advertising, and 
more—with an in-depth approach 
and stunning illustrations. 

304 pages, 235 color illustrations 


Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4542-0 
104 x 14% in., $75.00 


MARC CHAGALL 
Drawings for the Bible 
Gaston Bachelard and 
Beatrice Hernad 


This beautiful book presents 
Chagall’s drawings for the Bible, 

a product of his lifelong love of the 
Old Testament, along with essays 
that address the works’ context 
and the artist's life. 


arse 
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208 pages, 120 illustrations, 24 in color 
Hardcover in slipcase, 
978-3-7913-4566-6 

9') x 12” in., $120.00 
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moe Jacobson 





The,Ormer Side, Actyliceon Canvas wild? xa20 8 201 


Experience the art and philosophy of Diego Jacobson in person this 
January. NAC Gallery is proud to curate a collection of his most important 


works at the following art fairs: 


air(palmbeach @>.: MUN 
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Turming Over a New Leat 


When the Ming 
succumbed to the Qing, 
many rebel scholar-artist- 

officials became landscape 
painters who forged new, 


singular styles 


BY LILLY WEI 
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t doesn’t look like an exhibition about dissent, at least not to contemporary 
eyes accustomed to more rousing images. There are no weapons, tanks, 
bombed-out ruins, images of heroes and martyrs, flags, or rousing slogans. 
Nonetheless, despite their serenity, the 60 scrolls and albums of miniaturized 
landscapes and calligraphy in “The Art of Dissent in 17th-Century China: 
Masterpieces of Ming Loyalist Art from the Chih Lo Lou Collection” —at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art through January 2—are indeed about protest. 
The works were selected by Maxwell K. Hearn, longtime curator and newly 
appointed head of the Met’s Asian Art department, from one of the most 
comprehensive private collections of art of the Ming-Qing transition. 

The Ming (1368-1644) gave way to the Qing (1644-1911), China’s last 
dynasty. It took the Qing invaders, Manchu tribesmen from northeast of 
the Great Wall, another 40 tumultuous years to subdue the last Ming loy- 
alists rallying in the country’s remote southwest. Many rebel Ming 





LEFT One of 12 
leaves from Zhu 
Da’s 17th-century 
album, 
“Landscapes.” 


opposite Landscape, 
undated (top), and 
Fish, a detail from 
an undated hanging 
scroll (bottom). 


scholar-artist-officials refused to serve in the Qing government. Some 
committed suicide, while others became Buddhist monks, either as politi- 
cal protest or to avoid persecution, and turned to art for solace. Landscape 
painting provided an escape from defeat, despair, and the harsh life of the 
times. Often lacking traditional models, these late-Ming artists forged 
their own singular styles, combining the representational with pure form 
in ways that can appear strikingly modern. 


THIS PAGE AND OPPOSITE: CHIH LO LOU COLLFOTION, HONG KONG (8) 





One of the stars of this period was Zhu Da 
(1626-1705), also known as Bada Shanren (Hermit 
of the Eight Greats), among many other names. He 
was a descendant of the Ming imperial family and 
became a monk when he was around 20. He was 
thought to be both brilliantly mad and a drunk, al- 
though whether that was his true character or a 
canny act of self-preservation has long been de- 
bated. At a certain moment in his life, it was re- 
ported, he proclaimed himself dumb, and 
thereafter never spoke another word. While his bi- 
ography is obscure, he lived a long life and even- 
tually left the monastery to become a professional 
painter. 

On view are several examples of Zhu Da’s vivid, 
bracingly idiosyncratic, formally sophisticated art- 
works, including a pen-and-ink drawing of a won- 
derful fish, pictured beneath an expanse of 
Chinese calligraphy. With its belligerent, disap- 
proving human expression, the fish might even be 
a self-portrait. Also on view are an undated album 
leaf in ink and an album datable to 1698, consist- 
ing of 12 leaves of ink drawings, with a little color 
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A leaf from the 
“Landscapes” 
album. 





added. Both depict landscapes that reflect in style 
the radical abstraction of late Ming, although Zhu 
Da rarely painted landscapes before he was 70. 
These album leaves are marvelous. Rolling hills, 
waterways, mountains, rocks, bridges, waterfalls, 
tiny roads, a pavilion here and there, clouds, mists, 
an occasional figure or two, and more-traditional 
subjects are all rendered with quickness, boldness, 
sensitivity, and economy. Perhaps Zhu Da’s treat- 
ment of space—disrupted, tilted forward, illogi- 
cal—is stylistically his most distinctive 
characteristic. He does not suffer from horror 
vacui, leaving large areas of emptiness, although, 
at times, he transforms the space into an indicator 
of solid form. The brushstrokes can be rough as 
well as silken, pointillist or planar, anticipating 
Cézanne and the Post-Impressionists. Powered by 
a compelling energy and intensity of feeling, his 
works appear utterly fresh and spontaneous, even 
across the centuries. gi 





Lilly Wei is a New York-based art critic and 
independent curator. 
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A Gambler with Guts 
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Ernst Beyeler and 

Pablo Picasso in 

Mougins, France, 
1969. 


A new book recounts 
how Ernst Beyeler 
became one of the 

world’s most powerful 


modern-art dealers 


BY MILTON ESTEROW 
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any years ago, a woman walked 
\/ into the Galerie Beyeler in Basel, 
stopped in front of a Kandinsky 
and said, “Oh, what a beautiful painting 

Ernst Beyeler, the owner, went over to 
her. She asked him how much it cost. 

“Twenty-eight thousand francs,” he 
replied. 

“I should like to buy it. Who painted it?” 

“Kandinsky.” 

“Who's he?” 

Beyeler told her about Kandinsky. 

“Oh. Good. And this watercolor?” 

“It costs 25,000 francs.” 

“T’ll buy it. Who did it?” 

“They are ‘Bathers’ by Cézanne.” 

“Oh, and who is Cézanne?” 

Beyeler gave her some background 
about Cézanne. 

“And this painting?” 

“Tt costs 35,000 francs.” 

“T’ll buy it. Who did it?” 

“It’s by Gauguin.” 

“And who is Gauguin?” He explained 
and she bought it. Then he asked a few questions, and learned that she had 
made a living ironing in Winterthur until she inherited a great deal of money. 
She had enough to live on and wanted to do something with her savings. 

“She was touching and naive at the same time,” Beyeler recalled. A few years 
later she returned to the gallery and asked the dealer to take the paintings 
back. She liked them but needed the money. She had continued to buy art, 
blindly trusting some dealers, and ran up sizable debts. Beyeler bought back 
the Cézanne and Gauguin and offered her almost twice as much for the 
Kandinsky. She agreed. 

The moral of the story? Beyeler said, “There are in fact two. The first is to 
rely on your own instincts when you buy art. And the second is always to be 
highly demanding about quality.” 

The woman is one of the fascinating characters in Ernst Beyeler: A Passion for 
Art, Interviews by Christophe Mory, which was recently published in English by 
Scheidegger & Spiess. This is a wonderful book filled with anecdotes about col- 
lectors and artists and candid observations about art dealing. 

Beyeler, the son of a Swiss railroad employee, was born in Basel. He started his 
career in an antiquarian book-and-print shop with what he said was 6,000 francs 
in debts and went on to become one of the world’s most powerful dealers of 
modern art. He died last year at the age of 88 at his home in Riehen, Switzer- 
land. He established the Beyeler Museum in 1997 in Riehen and with his wife, 
Hildy, gave the museum some 220 works by many distinguished artists. 

The list included Paul Klee, Piet Mondrian, Vincent van Gogh, Cézanne, Al- 
berto Giacometti, Mark Rothko, and Anselm Kiefer. In addition there were 
sculptures from Africa, Alaska, and Oceania. 

Beyeler gambled fairly often in buying collections, but the risk usually 
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paid off. Once, “although I was up to my ears in Beyeler said that Giacometti’s mother was an 
debt,” he bought 90 Giacomettis from the late G. impressive woman who played an important role 
David Thompson, the Pittsburgh steel tycoon. in the artist's life: “On one of my visits, she asked 
“Thompson was not easy to deal with,” Beyeler him, ‘Why do you always paint in grey and why 


said. “He mastered the 
whole gamut of negotiat- 
ing tactics: gentleness, 
charm, tricks, bluff, pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, loud 
laughter, penetrating 
gazes.” Beyeler also 
bought from Thompson 
100 works by Paul Klee 
and about 340 other 
paintings and sculptures. 

The late William S. 
Rubin, director of the 
Department of Paintings 
and Sculpture at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 
once said that Beyeler 
had the “guts and com- 
mitment to ‘bet large,’ so 
to say, on the greatness 
of 20th-century mod- 
ernism some years be- 
fore it was consecrated 
by the art market.” 

Beyeler was particularly 
close to Picasso and Gia- 
cometti. He said: “Meet- 
ing Picasso was very 
dangerous! He had this 
enormous power to divert 
artists from their own in- 
tentions. Some, like Fer- 
nand Léger, for example, 
resisted, but others were 
paralyzed, like Derain, 
who lavished more time 
on women, beautiful cars, 
and good food than on 
cultivating what was a 
genuine talent. 

“Picasso listened with 
interest to Giacometti, 
who was exactly 20 years 
his junior, and they re- 
mained in contact for 
around ten years despite 








their differences. When Giacometti spoke of the Paul Cézanne, don’t you sculpt women with a few more curves?’ 
truth, Picasso answered: “There is not one truth; Madame Cézanne “He replied with a wink: ‘My sculptures always 
there are a hundred possibilities.’ The truth bored ina Yellow start out with curves but they grow thin as I work 
Picasso. Just as he would leave a woman when he Armchair, on them. I paint with intense colors but they end 
became bored with her, so he refrained from 1888-90, in the up grey.” 

dwelling on metaphysical questions.” Fondation Beyeler. “He sought to capture the essence of human 
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existence. One might think that he always repre- 
sented the same figures—above all, his brother 
Diego, and his wife Annette. Yet Annette and 
Diego in fact stand for all women and all men, for 
human existence in our times. They are represen- 
tatives of anew mythology.” 

On money and artists, Beyeler said: “Artists al- 
ways give the impression of not being interested 
in money, but I can assure you they are very tough 
about it, as an anecdote about Marc Chagall 
demonstrates. An American had come to buy some 
of his works. Chagall told him in a very detached 





way that he didn’t handle such matters and that 
the collector should negotiate with his wife. He 
therefore started negotiating with her but he could 
see in a mirror that the painter was gesticulating to 
her to tell her what to charge. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. All artists are concerned with 
money.” 

He admitted that he had bought fakes. “An art 
dealer who won’t admit to having had fakes in his 
hands is dishonest,” he said. He added that it hap- 
pened to him only occasionally. 

Christophe Mory, a journalist, novelist, play- 
wright, and staff member of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale de France, is a skillful interviewer who was 
not reluctant to ask questions about which artists 
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Beyeler neglected and became more important 
than he originally thought (Léger), which artists 
“got imprisoned in their language” (Dubuffet, 
Bernard Buffet, and Georges Mathieu), and the 
rise of art prices. 

Did Beyeler feel that he had directly or indirectly 
contributed to the increase in art prices? 

He replied: “To the same extent as everyone else! 
The logic of the market is such that it was first pri- 
vate individuals and then art dealers who pushed 
up prices and who benefited from them. You will 
notice that, in the end, record prices were always 
caused by pri- 
vate collectors. 
It is true that 
prices may rise 
to high levels 
but what counts 
in the end is the 
work. I have al- 
ways salved my 
conscience by 
selling first- 
class works. 
You can cheat 
on the price but 
you can’t cheat 
on quality, be- 
cause that alone 
imposes itself. 
Buying a 
mediocre work 
cuts you off 
from later 
transactions 
that are enrich- 
ing in every 
sense of the 
word.” 





Beyeler in the 
Wintergarten of 
the Fondation 
Beyeler. 


Mory also 
asked: “What 
criteria do you apply when selecting a painting? 
What gives a painting its power?” 

Beyeler said: “First of all, I have to feel fascina- 
tion. My eyes, my mind, and my whole body 
have to be caught up in the experience. I have al- 
ways relied on a kind of instinct that has become 
more acute over the years because I have viewed 
and scrutinized so many paintings, examining 
their harmony and the role of color... . A work 
evokes a response in me and I can identify with 
it. For me, the two crucial criteria are originality 
and freshness. However, a picture stands the test 
of time if it evolves as you do. Time is the best 
judge. Freshness does not age. It is oriented to- 
ward the future.” a 
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MoMA’s 
Problematic 
Provenances 


Behind a lawsuit brought against 
the Museum of Modern Art by 
the heirs of George Grosz lies a 
troubling history of acquiring 
works seized by the Nazis and 
sold to support the German war 


effort BY WILLIAM D. COHAN 


TI HF = A RT l \ NO @)>) X that confronts visitors ap- 
IA I LV" UT) K proaching the sculpture 
selon ae ae ticket desk of New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art is Auguste Rodin’s massive bronze sculpture of Hon- 
oré de Balzac. It was cast in 1954, and a year later, on May 

3, 1955, at a ceremony in the museum's 
sculpture garden, it was presented to 


MoMA by the “friends of Curt George Grosz, 
Valentin,” a New York art dealer who The Poet Max 
had died of a heart attack the previous Herrmann- 
year while traveling in Italy. Valentin Neisse, 1927. 


had been one of the most influential 

dealers of modern art in the world, and 

130 of his friends had joined together to buy the Balzac and 
donate it to the museum as a gift in his memory. 

Alfred H. Barr Jr., MoMAs founding director, was a long- 
time friend of Valentin’s and had had many business dealings 
with him. He told the museum’s patrons that day that he was 
“deeply grateful” and “greatly touched” by the gift of the 
Rodin and the honor it bestowed on the museum to be “the 
custodian of this memorial to Curt Valentin.” He said that 





William D. Cohan, author of Money and Power: How Goldman 
Sachs Came to Rule the World (Doubleday), is a columnist for 
Bloomberg View and writes for many publications. 
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Max Beckmann, Portrait MoMA, more than any other museum, was “in- 
of Curt Valentin, 1946. debted” to Valentin. 
Many artworks seized or That MoMA would prominently display a 


stolen by the Nazis monumental Rodin sculpture is hardly surpris- 
passed through ing. Far more intriguing, though, is the question 
Valentin’s hands to of why MoMA would pay such an enormous 
American buyers. public tribute to this controversial art dealer. 


Curt Valentin, who was Jewish, fled Nazi Ger- 
many in 1937 and moved to New York, where— 
with authorization from the Third Reich, 
according to a November 14, 1936, letter from 
the Reich Chamber of Fine Arts—he opened a 
gallery, first on West 46th Street and two years 
later, as his fortunes improved, on West 57th 
Street, to sell what the Nazis considered “de- 
generate art.” Valentin funneled the proceeds of 
the art sales back to Germany, which needed 
foreign currency to support its war economy. He 
was one in a group of Jewish art dealers in Ger- 
many and Austria who were allowed safe pas- 
sage to New York in order to sell confiscated 
artworks and send the foreign currency they 
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garnered back to the Third Reich. According to 
Stephanie Barron, senior curator at the Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art and organizer of 
the landmark 1991-92 exhibition ““Degenerate 
Art’: The Fate of the Avant-Garde in Nazi Ger- 
many,” records kept by the propaganda ministry 
in Berlin prove that many works were sold to 
Valentin so that he could resell them abroad. 

Museum officials such as Barr at MoMA and 
Hilla Rebay at the Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting (precursor of the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum) bought artworks from Valentin, usually 
at below market prices, by German artists such 
as George Grosz and Paul Klee that were confis- 
cated or stolen by the Nazis before and during 
World War II. Those works are still in the per- 
manent collections of both MoMA and the 
Guggenheim. 

New York attorney Raymond J. Dowd, a part- 
ner in the firm Dunnington, Bartholow & Miller, 
and Jonathan Petropoulos, chair of the history 
department at Claremont McKenna College in 
Claremont, California, and author of The Faust- 
ian Bargain: The Art World in Nazi Germany, 
contend that artwork stolen by the Nazis before 
and during World War II passed through 
Valentin’s Manhattan art gallery and ended up 
in MoMAs permanent collection without com- 
pensation being paid to the artists or to the col- 
lectors from whom it had been stolen. 

On behalf of two heirs of the artist George 
Grosz— Martin Grosz, his son, and Lilian Grosz, 
the wife of his late son Peter— Dowd sued 
MoMA in federal court in the Southern District 
of New York, in May 2009, to compel the mu- 
seum to return to the heirs three works by Grosz 
in the museum’s collection: two paintings, 

The Poet Max Herrmann-Neisse (1927) and Self- 
Portrait with a Model (1928), and a watercolor, 
Republican Automatons (1920). In response to 
Dowd’s suit, the museum claimed that it had 
proper title to all of the disputed works. 

In January 2010, Judge Colleen McMahon 
tossed out the Grosz lawsuit on the grounds that 
the three-year statute of limitations for making 
the claim against MoMA had run its course. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit upheld that decision. Dowd petitioned 
the Supreme Court to hear the case, but this 
past October the high court turned it down. 

Dowd contends that the courts ruled in 
MoMaAs favor on a technicality —the statute of 
limitations—and failed to examine the underly- 
ing evidence. 

Charles A. Goldstein, counsel to the Commis- 
sion for Art Recovery, is not involved in the 
Grosz case but has reviewed the suit’s numerous 
filings. He says he is appalled by MoMAs failure 
to make its files available to researchers trying 
to figure out the provenance of the Grosz works 
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and others in the museum’s collection. “It’s re- 
ally a cover up,” Goldstein says. “We don’t know 
whether they should have them or they should 
not have them. But we know from their behav- 
ior that there’s a cover up.” 

Goldstein says that MoMA director Glenn 
Lowry, as a member of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, should follow AAMD guide- 
lines that urge museums to comply with the 
Principles on Nazi-Confiscated Art established 
by the State Department-sponsored Washing- 
ton Conference on Holocaust Era Assets in 1998 
and agreed to by representatives of 44 nations. 

“The Washington Principles said, ‘Look at 
your collections, examine them, make public 
the information you have, and if claims are 
made, deal with them,” Goldstein says. “Reach 
a just and fair result.’ This museum has agreed 
that if a claim is made, it should reach a just 
and fair result. Now what does it do? It seeks to 
cut off claims by taking claimants into court.” 

The general approach of MoMA and other 
museums, including the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, of dragging potential claimants into 
court to resolve provenance disputes, rather 
than trying to settle them privately between the 
parties or through binding arbitration, has had a 
chilling effect on the claims process, Goldstein 
adds. “If you're a claimant, if you want to talk 
to amuseum, you've got to know that if you 
walk in the door and say ‘I want to talk to you 
about grandpa’s painting,’ that you may be a 
defendant in federal court,” he says. “That'll 
give you a second thought, wouldn't it?” 

Citing his travel schedule, Ronald Lauder, a 
former chairman of the Museum of Modern Art 
and founder and chairman of the Commission 
for Art Recovery, declined to comment on the 
matter to ARTnews. 

In an e-mail to ARTnews, a MoMA spokes- 
person wrote, “The Museum rejects any impli- 
cation that it is not in compliance with the 
guidelines established by the Association of Art 
Museum Directors with regard to the Washing- 
ton Principles.” 

MoMaA also stated that “staff across six cura- 
torial departments is engaged in provenance re- 
search on an ongoing basis. Museum staff 
conducts research on all incoming and outgoing 
loans, new acquisitions, and on works in 
MoMAs collection. When new information is 
found, it is shared with the appropriate parties, 
and if it concerns works in MoMA%s collection, 
it is added to the Museum’s records and to the 
Provenance Research Project web site.” 

In another statement, the museum said that it 
had “worked closely with the [Grosz] estate for 
nearly six years on the provenance of the 
works. ... The Museum vigorously rejects any 
implication that it takes claims regarding spolia- 


tion of World War II art with anything other 
than utmost seriousness, and it is confident that 
its efforts in responding. to each such claim far 
surpass even the highest ethical and legal obli- 
gations demanded by such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. .. . Based on its extensive research 
in this case, with the full understanding of and 
respect for the sensitivities involved in claims of 
this type, the Museum concluded that it held 
good title to the Grosz works, and advised the 
estate accordingly in 2005. . . . It is important to 
note that the statute of limitations that the 
courts have found to preclude the estate’s claims 
have nothing to do with obscuring the historical 
record with regard to World War II or its after- 
math. .. . Thus any suggestion that the passage 
of time or the assertion of the statute put the 
estate at a disadvantage is not credible.” 


S of Curt Valen- 
N N faley, BOXE tin’s papers, 
documenting his 17 years in the United States, 
are archived at MoMA. According to an index of 
the documents on MoMAss website, there is little 


material in the archive dating from the 35 years 
of Valentin’s life in Germany. The biographical 








Alfred H. Barr Jr., MoMA’s 
founding director, in the 
museum’s sculpture 
garden. He purchased 
many works from his 
friend Curt Valentin. 
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George Grosz. 

He claimed that his 
portrait of Max 
Herrmann-Neisse had 
been stolen from him. 


information about Valentin on MoMA‘s website 
is truncated. “After completing his education, 
Valentin became a modern art dealer in Berlin,” 
it says. There is no mention of Valentin’s work as 
assistant to Alfred Flechtheim, a prominent Jew- 
ish art dealer with galleries in both Berlin and 
Diisseldorf. 

Flechtheim was born into a family of wealthy 
Rhineland grain merchants, but he soon left the 
family business to follow his passion, after 
spending his wife’s entire dowry on art. In the 
1920s, he had galleries in many German cities, 
showing at various times Max Beckmann, 
Rudolf Belling, George Grosz, and Karl Hofer, as 
well as Picasso, Braque, Chagall, and Renoir. 

The ordeal of Grosz and his involvement with 
Flechtheim, Valentin, and MoMA was described 
by Dowd in court filings with the help of 
Petropoulos, among other experts. In 1923, 
Grosz had his first exhibition at the Galerie 
Flechtheim in Berlin, which helped to establish 
his artistic reputation. Two years later, the artist 
agreed to make Flechtheim his exclusive dealer 
in exchange for a monthly stipend of between 
300 and 800 reichmarks. In 1927, Grosz painted 
The Poet Max Herrmann-Neisse, a haunting por- 
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trait of his friend; in April 1928 he consigned it 
to Flechtheim. The next month the painting was 
exhibited at the Prussian Academy of Arts. 

In March 1931, MoMA held an exhibition of 
German painting and sculpture. Seven of Grosz’s 
paintings were included, four of which were on 
loan from the Flechtheim Gallery, including both 
Herrmann-Neisse and Self-Portrait with a Model. 

By December 1931, Flechtheim and his gal- 
leries were in financial distress, and the dealer 
cancelled Grosz’s monthly stipend, although he 
continued to try to sell his paintings. In 1932, 
Flechtheim’s financial situation improved mar- 
ginally and he tried to reestablish the arrange- 
ment. By this time, he had hired Valentin as his 
assistant and, in May 1932, dispatched him to 
New York to meet with Grosz, who was teach- 
ing for a semester at the Art Students League. 
The artist, however, rejected the proposed ex- 
clusive arrangement. 

Although Grosz and his wife returned briefly 
to Berlin from New York, he had decided to flee 
the country. Grosz was not Jewish, but he was 
an outspoken critic of the Nazis. On January 
12, 1933, he left Berlin for New York for good. 
Eighteen days later, Hitler became the Chancel- 
lor of Germany. The next day, Nazi storm troop- 
ers raided Grosz’s apartment and his studio. “1 
have reason to believe that I would not be 
alive, had they found me there,” the artist later 
wrote in his autobiography. 

Within months of Hitler’s assumption of 
power, the well-documented process of 
Aryanization—the confiscation of property 
from Jews— began in earnest. In March 1933, 
an art dealer named Alexander Vomel confis- 
cated Flechtheim’s Dusseldorf gallery. “Vomel 
was a member of the SA (Sturm Abteilung, or 
Brown Shirts)—the violent Nazi paramilitary 
organization,” Petropoulos wrote in a report he 
filed in the Grosz lawsuit. “VOmel’s takeover of 
Flechtheim’s Dusseldorf gallery should be 
viewed as a kind of ‘Aryanization.’ Transfer of 
the Dusseldorf branch away from Flechtheim 
under duress is a strong indication that some- 
thing similar occurred with regards to his Berlin 
gallery.” 

Indeed, by November 1933, Dowd wrote in 
his complaint, before he fled Germany, 
Flechtheim hired Alfred Schulte, a German “tax 
adviser,” to take control of his galleries and liq- 
uidate them, presumably to pay the so-called 
“flight taxes” required of Jews seeking to leave 
the country. “The Galerie Flechtheim is closed,” 
Schulte wrote to Grosz in New York. He was lig- 
uidating its business and trying to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. He demanded that the artist send to 
him the 16,255 reichsmarks he believed Grosz 
owed the gallery, but, according to Grosz, he 
did not owe the gallery any money because the 
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payments made to hire over the years were in 
the nature of a nonrefundable advance. 

Schulte also reminded Grosz that the gallery 
stil had a number of his paintings on consign- 
ment. But, he added, “such art is definitely not 
saleable at the present time. Whatever the cir- 
cumstance I have [to] get cash from you.” In 
the end, Schulte got Flechtheim’s creditors 20 
cents on the dollar and avoided a bankruptcy 
filing but did not get any money from Grosz. 

Around the same time, Flechtheim left Berlin 
for London, bringing with him a number of the 
paintings he had on consignment, and went to 
work for the Jamies Mayor Gallery. He wrote 
Grosz in April 1934 that some of Grosz’s paint- 
ings were now at the Mayor Gallery, including 
Republican Automatons, and some were at the 
Galerie Billet in Paris, including Self-Portrait 
with a Model. He, too, asked Grosz for money. 
“In Germany everything is over for me and to 
be in a foreign country these days without 
money!” he lamented. His wife, Betti, had 
stayed behind in Berlin in an eight-year, ulti- 
mately fruitless, effort to sell her real estate to 
raise the cash needed to pay the exit tax. 

Alfred Barr was well aware of Flechtheim’s 
difficult circumstances. On August 8, 1935, 
Flechtheim wrote Barr a letter informing him, “I 
lost all my money and all my pictures,” adding 
that “nearly the only thing” he had been able to 
save was a Wilhelm Lehmbruck sculpture, which 
he urged Barr to buy. “He seems to be in pretty 
dire straits.” Barr then wrote to a museum 
trustee. “I think he might possibly take as little 
as $2,000 for this really great modern figure. We 
might offer him even less.” Lehmbruck’s Stand- 
ing Youth, as it is now called, is a 1936 gift of 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller to MoMA. 

Flechtheim’s situation quickly deteriorated. 
The dissolution of his Berlin gallery was com- 
pleted by February 1937. He and Betti had di- 
vorced in 1936, on the theory that her life would 
be easier if she were no longer formally associ- 
ated with him. (They intended to remarry.) In 
March 1937, in London, Flechtheim stepped on a 
rusty nail and developed gangrene. Both of his 
legs were amputated, to no avail. He died soon 
thereafter. In late 1941, told that she was about 
to be sent “to the East,” a euphemism for the 
concentration camps, Betti committed suicide by 
overdosing on sleeping pills. 


| left the Flechtheim 

V / | Gallery in 1934 and 
began working in the Berlin gallery of Karl 
Buchholz, who was not Jewish and who 
would later, around 1938, become one of four 
Nazi-authorized art dealers engaged in market- 
ing massive amounts of art being removed 
from museums, according to Petropoulos and 


other experts on the art history of the Nazi era. 

By November 1936, Valentin had made his 
deal with the Nazis that would allow him to emi- 
grate to New York and to sell “degenerate art” to 
help fund the war effort. “The President of the 
Reich Chamber of Fine Arts instructed me to tell 
you that it would be of no objection to him if 
you make use of your connections with the Ger- 
man art circle and thereby establish supplemen- 
tary export opportunities, if [this is done] 
outside Germany,” according to the authorization 
letter. “Once you are in a foreign country, you 
are free to purchase works by German artists in 
Germany and make use of them in America.” 

In January 1937, with financing from Buch- 
holz, Valentin left for New York and set up the 
Karl Buchholz Gallery at 3 West 46th Street. 
According to Buchholz’s daughter Godula, who 





Otto Dix, Portrait of the 
Art Dealer Alfred 
Flechtheim, 1926. “In 
Germany everything is 
over for me?’ Flechtheim 
wrote to Grosz in 1934. 
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Before destroying or 
selling “degenerate art;’ 
the Nazis exhibited it 
(here, at the Haus der 
Kunst, Berlin, 1938) 


under mocking banners. 
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wrote a biography of her father, Valentin ar- 
rived in New York supplied with “degenerate 
art” from Germany. Normally, Jews allowed to 
leave Nazi Germany were permitted to take 
with them only ten reichsmarks, if that. But 
Valentin carried “baggage containing sculp- 
tures, [p]aintings, and drawings from the Ga- 
lerie Buchholz in Berlin,” Godula Buchholz 
wrote. Her account, published in 2005, con- 
trasts dramatically with Valentin’s own asser- 
tion, echoed by Barr, that he came to New York 
virtually destitute. 

Valentin later told the FBI, which during the 
war investigated him for violating the Trading 
with the Enemy Act (and seized paintings sent 
to him by Buchholz), that he had started his 
gallery with the help of both the banker E. M. 
Warburg, who was on MoMAs board, and 
someone from Cassel & Co., a small investment 
firm. He made no mention to the FBI of his fi- 
nancial support from Buchholz. Nor did Barr 
mention it in a letter he wrote in June 1942 
supporting Valentin’s application for U.S. citi- 
zenship. “Mr. Valentin is a refugee from the 
Nazis both because of Jewish extraction and 
because of his affiliation with free art move- 
ments banned by Hitler,” Barr wrote. “He came 
to this country in 1937, robbed by the Nazis of 
virtually all possessions and funds.” But 
MoMAs website tells a version of events closer 
to that of Buchholz’s daughter than to Barr's. 
“In 1937 Valentin immigrated to the United 
States with a sufficient number of modern Ger- 
man paintings to open a gallery under the 
Buchholz name in New York City,” it reads. 

Barr knew all about Valentin’s relationship 
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with Buchholz and the Nazi regime, and he 
wanted to use Valentin as a conduit for the pur- 
chase of art seized by the Nazis, as their corre- 
spondence makes clear. Beginning in 1937 the 
Nazis had seized more than 17,000 artworks 
from German museums. After taking the ones 
Hitler preferred, the Nazis piled up most of the 
remainder, about 4,000 works, in front of 
Berlin’s central fire station and torched them, on 
March 20, 1939. 

A further 700 of the artworks stolen by the 
Nazis were given to art dealers to sell in order to 
raise foreign currency. One such sale of 126 
paintings and sculptures took place at the Fischer 
Gallery, in Lucerne, Switzerland, on June 30, 
1939. In addition to works by Braque, Chagall, 
Gauguin, Klee, Matisse, Modigliani, and Mon- 
drian, there were also works by German and Aus- 
trian Expressionists, including Otto Dix, Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner, Oskar Kokoschka, Franz Marc, 
Max Pechstein, and Emil Nolde. 

This was a major ethical dilemma for museum 
directors around the world. Here was a once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity to acquire priceless 
works of art at auction; unfortunately, the 
works had been confiscated from German muse- 
ums. This fact was enough to persuade most 
U.S. museums to stay away, a decision rein- 
forced by the horrific March conflagration. Oth- 
ers believed that participating in the Fischer 
auction was preferable to watching the artworks 
possibly be destroyed. 

In any event, private collectors did participate 
in the auction, including the Saint Louis pub- 
lisher Joseph Pulitzer Jr. and the New York 
banker Maurice Wertheim. With the help of 
then—ARTnews editor Alfred Frankfurter, 
Wertheim purchased van Gogh’s 1888 Sei/f- 
Portrait Dedicated to Paul Gauguin for 175,000 
Swiss francs (about $40,000), the highest price 
paid at the auction. The painting had been con- 
fiscated from the Neue Staatsgalerie in Munich 
and is now in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University. Pulitzer’s adviser was Pierre Matisse, 
the art-dealing son of Henri. 

Barr secretly enlisted Valentin as his agent in 
the Fischer auction, with funds supplied by his 
trustees. The museum acquired five artworks that 
day: Kirchner’s Street Scene and Lehmbruck’s 
Kneeling Woman, both confiscated from the 
Berlin National Gallery; Klee’s Around the Fish, 
from the Dresden Gallery; Matisse’s The Blue 
Window, from the Folkwang Museum in Essen; 
and Derain’s Valley of the Lot at Vers, from the 
Cologne Museum. The day after the auction, Barr 
wrote to a MoMA colleague from Paris: “I am just 
as glad not to have the museum's name or my 
own associated with the auction. . . . I think it 
very important that our releases on our own Ger- 
man acquisitions should state that [the works] 
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have been purchased from the Buchholz Gallery, 
New York.” 

That is exactly what happened. Two months 
later, MoMA announced that it had purchased 
the five paintings through Valentin’s gallery, 


-which by then he owned in full, having bought 


out Buchholz. (He changed the name in 1951 to 
the Curt Valentin Gallery.) Art publications 
hailed the acquisition as a repudiation of the 
Nazi regime and its policies toward so-called 
degenerate art. 

Charles Goldstein says that the museum 
should have stayed away from the Fischer auc- 
tion. He adds that any number of State Depart- 
ment directives after World War II put MoMA 
“on notice” to be on the lookout for stolen art. 
“Having been specifically warned, they bought 
all of this stuff in the ‘50s and ’60s without 
looking into provenance, or found the prove- 
nance incomplete,” Goldstein says. 

Many collectors did boycott the Fischer auc- 
tion, according to Barron. She wrote that muse- 
ums and private collectors “were understandably 
ambivalent about participating in the sale. On 
the one hand, many of the works to be auc- 
tioned were of such quality and rarity that they 
commanded attention; on the other, sympathy 
for a boycott ran high, given the commonplace 
assumption . . . that the proceeds were destined 
to further Hitler's nefarious intentions.” Barron 
believes, however, that the purchasers, whatever 
their motives, “saved these works from probable 
destruction.” 


VALENT| N 'S role on behalf of 

MoMA at the 
Fischer auction was revealed in Alice Goldfarb 
Marquis’s 1989 biography, Alfred H. Barr, Jr.: 
Missionary for the Modern. Marquis wrote that 
“Barr handsomely repaid Valentin for his serv- 
ices by sending trustees to shop in his gallery 
and by stopping there himself about once a 
week. When the dealer applied for American 
citizenship, in 1943, Barr vouched for his good 
character.” 

Other researchers have dug more deeply into 
the link between Valentin and MoMA. In 2000, 
Laurie Stein, an independent art historian and 
provenance expert in Chicago (and for two 
years the director of the Pulitzer Foundation 
for the Arts in Saint Louis), researched the con- 
nection between art seized by the Nazis and . 
the galleries in Switzerland that sold it. (In the 
late 1990s, Stein wrote several articles for ART- 
news about the German art scene.) 

Some of Stein’s findings were published in the 
Bergier Report, the Swiss government's volumi- 
nous effort—the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 2001—to explain the role the nation 
played in the sale of seized and stolen art during 














World War II. “The highest concentration of 
works of degenerate art from Germany [to] come 
to an American museum through Valentin’s in- 
fluence and connections with Buchholz in Ger- 
many and Bernoulli” —art dealer Christophe 
Bernoulli, a longtime Valentin friend— “in 
Switzerland, can be found today at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York,” Stein concluded. 
She wrote that the 15-year “close” relation- 
ship between Valentin and Barr produced for 
MoMA any number of “confiscated” artworks 
and “works of undetermined provenance.” Stein 
noted the cooperation she had received from 
MoMAs prints and drawings department and 
thanked its professionals for their “extraordinary 
openness.” In the first part of her two-part 
study, she listed, in addition to the five works 
bought at the Fischer auction, the following art- 
works in MoMAs collection that have question- 
able provenances: Max Beckmann’s The Prodigal 
Son, a series of four gouaches, from the Folk- 
wang Museum, Essen; Paul Klee’s Twittering Ma- 
chine, from the National Gallery in Berlin; Emil 
Nolde’s Magicians; Vasily Kandinsky’s Untitled 
(Abstrakte Komposition), from the Kunsthalle 
Mannheim; and Otto Dix’s Café Couple. 
According to a letter Dowd wrote to Theodore 
H. Katz, the magistrate judge involved in his 
lawsuit, the second part of Stein’s study for the 
Swiss government “contains a case study of 
records at the MoMA showing how Curt 
Valentin brought Nazi-looted artworks through 
Switzerland to the United States,” reflecting the 
research Stein herself wrote she had done in part 
one of her report. The Swiss government turned 
over the first part of Stein’s study to Dowd but 


Among the “degenerate” 
artworks on display was 
James Ensor’s Death 
and the Masks, 1897, 
confiscated from the 
Kunsthaus Mannheim in 
1937 and sold at the 
Fischer auction to the 
Museum of Modern and 
Contemporary Art in 
Liege, Belgium. 
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George Grosz, 
Self-Portrait with a 
Model, 1928. 





not the second part, which contained Stein’s case 
studies of works in MoMAs collection with 
sketchy provenances. Dowd asked Katz to force 
MoMA to make available to him the second part 
of Stein’s report. But that didn’t happen before 
Judge McMahon threw out the case, and then it 
became moot. 

Dowd wrote to Katz that the museum had re- 
fused his request to help him procure the sec- 
ond part of Stein’s report. MoMA declined a 
request to make it available to ARTnews. 

In any event, Stein, who worked for MoMA 
as an expert in the Grosz case, has changed her 
evaluation of Valentin. When Dowd took Stein’s 
deposition in the Grosz case, in November 
2009, she also declined to share the second part 
of her report, citing her confidentiality agree- 
ment with the Swiss government. In her depo- 
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sition with Dowd, a copy of which was re- 
viewed by ARTnews, Stein contradicted what 
she had written in the Swiss report and as- 
serted that Curt Valentin was a “reputable art 
dealer” and that “the liquidation of Galerie 
Flechtheim was an orderly professional 
process.” But Dowd pointed out to Katz, in ar- 
guing why he needed to see the second part of 
Stein’s report, that Stein’s comments in her 
deposition were “directly contrary to the con- 
clusion reached in the Bergier Report [for] 
which she was a contributing historian specifi- 
cally charged with analyzing Alfred Flechtheim 
and his gallery.” Citing her confidentiality 
agreement with MoMA, Stein also declined, in 
an e-mail message, to speak with ARTnews. 

In an e-mail to ARTnews, a MoMA 
spokesperson said, “Ms. Stein remains under 
on-going confidentiality obligations to the Mu- 


seum. We decline your request” to speak to her. 


1944, proceeding 

JIN IVIFNI , under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, the U.S. government 
seized 401 artworks that Buchholz had shipped 
to Valentin. According to MoMA‘s website, at 
least one of the seized paintings, August 
Macke’s Lady in a Park, found its way into 
MoMaAs collection. Valentin later sold the 
painting to Henry Pearlman, whose foundation 
donated it to MoMA in 1956. 

Over the years, the museum has occasionally 
acknowledged that artworks in its collection 
have “provenance gaps” (MoMA‘s words). A 
1965 MoMA document lists 29 paintings in the 
collection by 16 artists “which were formerly in 
German collections and were designated ‘de- 
generate art’ under the Nazis.” Three of the 
paintings— by Beckmann, Klee, and Nolde— 
bought at the Fischer auction were on the list, 
as was Matisse’s The Blue Window, a gift from 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, which had been in 
the Folkwang Museum in Essen. 

Another MoMA list, titled “European Paint- 
ings in the Collection of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art: Provenance Gaps 1933-1945,” was 
created in April 2000 as part of the testimony 
given by Lowry to the Presidential Advisory 
Commission on Holocaust Assets. It states that 
another 15 artworks in the collection—one or 
two of which are duplicates with the earlier 
list—have provenance issues. This second list 
includes Braque’s Road Near L’Estaque, which 
was bought through Valentin; Bonnard’s The 
Bathroom; and Picasso’s Still Life: Job.” “We 
have no reason to believe that any of these pic- 
tures were looted by the Nazis before or during 
the Second World War,” Lowry testified in 
2000, “but we have included them because we 
do not yet know where they were during all or 
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part of the Nazi period.” Two of the three paint- 
ings by Grosz which are in dispute— The Poet 
Max Herrmann-Neisse and Self-Portrait with a 
Moddel—are on both lists. 

Asked to comment on a list of 17 paintings in 


‘MoMA’ collection with questionable prove- 


nances, the museum responded that all of the 
works are listed in the museum’s Provenance 
Research Project website. “Their listing reflects 
the fact that the Museum . . . has identified 
them as works created before 1946 and ac- 
quired by the Museum after 1932 that may 
have been in Europe between these dates and 
for which there may be gaps in provenance. . . . 
[T]he museum is aware of no particular infor- 
mation that would make the provenance of 
these works questionable.” 

works by Grosz were 
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Flechtheim at the time his galleries were seized 
by the Nazis and he was forced to flee Ger- 
many. Dowd’s contention is that the paintings 
were then stolen from Flechtheim’s galleries— 
and thus from Grosz, because the artist had 
never ceded ownership of them—and then 
found their way to MoMA, without any com- 
pensation to Grosz, who had literally become a 
struggling artist in Manhattan. 

In his numerous court filings, Dowd argues 
that Max Herrmann-Neisse was stolen by Char- 
lotte Weidler, a German art dealer and critic 
who became the curator of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh after emigrating from Berlin 
to New York in December 1939. Dowd also ar- 
gues that Weidler was a “Nazi agent.” 

One of Weidler’s clients was the art collector 
Paul Westheim, who fled Berlin in 1933 for 
Paris, leaving his collection of about 50 mod- 
ernist works with Weidler. The collection evi- 
dently survived the war and was in Weidler’s 
possession in the United States, but Westheim 
was not able to reclaim it from her. “The ques- 
tion of the whereabouts of my collection, 
which I left with Dr. Weidler when I left Berlin, 
is entangled in a mysterious secret,” Westheim 
wrote to a friend in June 1959. “The behavior 
of Dr. Weidler in this matter, is, to say it moder- 
ately, embarrassing. Until 1945 we had a vivid 
correspondence. When I asked her about my 
collection after the war, she broke off all corre- 
spondence abruptly.” 

In any event, on April 12, 1937, while they 
were still in touch, Weidler wrote Westheim an 
odd letter, in which she claimed that she had 
“inherited” from Flechtheim, who had died a 
few weeks earlier, nine paintings by George 
Grosz, including “an early, very exquisite one,” 
Max Herrmann-Neisse. According to Dowd, it is 
unlikely that Flechtheim would have left her 


these paintings as an inheritance, not only be- 
cause he did not own the paintings (they were 
on consignment), but also because on January 
18, 1936, he had made a will naming his 
nephew, Heinz Hulisch, as his sole heir. 
Weidler, however, acted as if she owned the 
nine works by Grosz that were in her posses- 
sion. What to do with them was a question. 
“Selling will hardly be an option,” she wrote in 
her 1937 letter to Westheim. “Anyways, it really 
pleased me. Please don’t publish this, because 
otherwise | will only get in trouble, will have to 
pay inheritance taxes and they will say, how 
come you are still in contact with the 
Flechtheim Family.” 
Weidler resurfaced in February 1950. That 
month, she wrote Barr a letter on her Carnegie 
Institute stationery, announcing that she was 
going to Europe to visit artists’ studios and 
hoped that he would be interested in buying George Grosz, 
some of the artworks she expected to find. She Republican Automatons, 
also mentioned that she had “been lucky” that 1920. 
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MoMA director Glenn 
Lowry. The museum says 
that it holds good title to 
the three Grosz paintings 

involved in the recent 

lawsuit. 


“some” of her art collection “in Germany” had 
been “saved” and had “partly arrived in New 
York already.” One of the paintings she was try- 
ing to sell to Barr was a “strong early Grosz 
which once had belonged to the Kronzprinzen 
Palais and has been ousted by Hitler.” 

According to Dowd, “Barr clearly knew Wei- 
dler was trying to sell a 
stolen Grosz to him.” 
In his complaint, Dowd 
states that “sometime 
during 1952, Weidler 
asked Valentin to sell 
Portrait of the Poet 
Herrmann-Neisse for 
her.” Valentin con- 
tacted Barr, and 
MoMA bought the 
painting on April 10, 
1952, for $775. The 
museum paid another 
$75 to restore the 
painting, which had 
been damaged. Barr 
did not ask Grosz, who 
was living full-time in 
Huntington, New York, 
and teaching in New 
York City, to do the 
restoration work (as he 
had asked other artists 
to do). Nor did MoMA 
invite Grosz to the first 
exhibition of the 
painting. On MoMAs website, the provenance 
of the painting goes from Flechtheim to Weidler 
to Valentin and then to the museum. 

It is the contention of Dowd (and Petropou- 
los) that the painting was stolen and that Grosz 
never received compensation for it. Grosz him- 
self believed that the painting had been stolen 
from him. MoMA started exhibiting Max Her- 
rmann-Neisse in 1952, and Grosz wrote his 
brother-in-law in early January 1953, “Modern 
Museum exhibited a painting that was stolen 
from me. (I am powerless against that). [T]hey 
bought it from someone, who stole it.” The next 
day, Grosz wrote a friend, “Modern Museum 
bought a painting that was stolen from me. . . 
(one cannot do anything) old affair.” 

Dowd argues (and Petropoulos agrees) that 
both Self-Portrait with a Model and Republican 
Automatons were also stolen after Flechtheim’s 
death. Dowd says that a Dutch art dealer, Carel 
van Lier, brought a collection of Grosz’s art to 
Amsterdam after Flechtheim’s death “for a pur- 
ported ‘auction’ to take place at the beginning 
of February 1938. Van Lier had previously tried 
to sell the collection for Flechtheim, but it had 
failed to sell. The new “auction” also failed, 
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Dowd argues, and van Lier decided to buy Self- 
Portrait for himself, for around $10. “Van Lier 
never obtained Grosz’s consent as the owner of 
the artwork, before engaging in this void trans- 
action,” Dowd wrote in his complaint. Van Lier 
resold the painting two months later, for 
around $95, to Leo Lionni, the art director of 
Fortune magazine. Lionni donated the painting 
to MoMA in 1954. 

Likewise, at the February 1938 auction, van 
Lier sold Republican Automatons, along with 
four other works, to Paul Brandt, another art 
dealer, for around $16. Later that year, Brandt 
sold the painting to a third dealer, Herbert Tan- 
nenbaum, who soon sold it to Dr. William Land- 
man, a Toronto physician. MoMA bought the 
painting from Landman in 1946. “MoMA‘s files 
show no evidence that MoMA investigated the 
provenances of Model and Republican Automa- 
tons prior to acquisition,” Dowd wrote in his 
Supreme Court brief. 


Nl H S April 2000 testimony before the 

Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion, Lowry emphasized MoMA’s ongoing sup- 
port for and compliance with the AAMD’s 1998 
guidelines on handling Nazi-looted art, which 
formed the basis for the Washington Conference 
Principles on Nazi-Confiscated Art. The guide- 
lines in turn created a mechanism for restituting 
artworks stolen by the Nazis and urged that 
legal systems the world over “facilitate just and 
fair solutions with regard to Nazi confiscated 
and looted art, and .. . make certain that claims 
to recover such art are resolved expeditiously 
and based on the facts and merits.” 

Lowry also said that MoMAss provenance re- 
search “has been and will continue to be part of 
our ongoing work” at the museum. To that end, 
MoMA created what it calls the Provenance Re- 
search Project. “The Museum of Modern Art 
owns approximately 800 paintings” created be- 
tween 1932 and 1946 “that were or could have 
been in Continental Europe during the Nazi era,” 
according to the MoMA website. “Researchers at 
the Museum have examined, and are continuing 
to research, the ownership, or provenance, 
records for works that fall within this category.” 

Before Dowd’s case was dismissed, he de- 
posed Christel Hollevoet-Force, the main re- 
searcher assigned by MoMA to do provenance 
research on the collection. She was hired in 
2001 to “make sure that in the collection of the 
museum none of the paintings had any 
episodes of art looting or illegal transfer.” She 
estimated that during her four years at MoMA 
she opened provenance research files on 500 of 
the approximately 600 works in the collection 
that might have had controversial provenances, 
with priority given to paintings only. She:said 
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she was aware that MeMA had 
“bought works that were for- 
merly in German museums” 
through Valentin, although she 
put these artworks in a “differ- 
ent category” than those stolen 
from victims of the Holocaust. 
Asked if MoMA ever con- 
cealed its ownership of art- 
works that came from the 
Nazis, she replied, “I honestly 
don’t think so.” But she also 
conceded repeatedly that she 
was under a lot of pressure to 
post provenance information on 
MoMAs website as quickly as 
possible. If she was not com- 
pletely sure of a work’s prove- 
nance, she placed the 
information in brackets to indi- 
cate that more work needed to 
be done. (Many of the works 
listed in the Provenance Re- 
search Project have bracketed 
information in their prove- 
nances.) “My mandate was not 
to spend six months and have a 
completely ironed-out prove- 
nance for every single work in 
the collection,” she said. (She 
now works at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art as a researcher.) 
The history of the three 
Grosz paintings was brought to 
light not by a MoMA re- 
searcher but by art historian 
Ralph Jentsch, who was hired 
by the Grosz family in 1994 to 
figure out what had happened 














to the works. After almost ten 
years of digging, Jentsch, man- 
aging director of the George Grosz estate and 
author of George Grosz: Berlin-New York, had 
discovered the connections among Grosz, 
Flechtheim, Buchholz, Valentin, and Barr. In 
2003, he wrote MoMA asking that the three 
paintings be returned to the Grosz family. For 
the next three years, the family and the mu- 
seum “shared research” and “engaged in exten- 
sive settlement communications,” Dowd wrote 
in his Supreme Court brief. But by January 
2006, Jentsch had become concerned that 
MoMA was going to reject the claim. On Febru- 
ary 8, Peter Grosz wrote Lowry, “George Grosz’s 
work Max-Her[r]mann Neisse was stolen from 
George Grosz. Grosz is not a liar. Ergo, this work 
belongs to the estate of George Grosz.” 

On March 22, 2006, MoMA‘s trustees re- 
ceived the final report of an investigation into 
the provenance of two of the three Grosz paint- 


Otto Dix, Café Couple, 
1921, was recently shown 
in MoMA’s exhibition 
“German Expressionism: 
The Graphic Impulse” 


ings conducted by Nicholas Katzenbach, the 
former U.S. Attorney General. It was brief and 
to the point. Katzenbach argued that Grosz’s 
own letters prove that he knew his works in the 
museum were stolen but that he chose to re- 
main silent about that fact and never contacted 
the museum to complain or ask for the paint- 
ings back or in any way seek a settlement. 

“Accordingly,” Katzenbach concluded, “I rec- 
ommend that the claim of the Grosz Estate be 
rejected.” On April 11, 2006, MoMA‘s trustees 
voted not to return the paintings to the Groszes, 
a decision that led nearly three years later to the 
filing of Dowd’s lawsuit against MoMA. 

“This will not be the last word on the fate of 
Alfred Flechtheim’s 1933 inventory,” Dowd 
says, “and I predict that when the full truth 
comes out, we will be back in court, one way or 
another.” a 
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BITING THE HAND 
JHeeRe Os. HEM 


A growing number of artists 
are poking fun at art-world 
inequities in their work— 
even as they participate in 
the system they critique 


BY CAROLINA A. MIRANDA 


j \ Joe Sola’s 
The premise Denind sss ic 
piece Studio Visit is simple. Over a period of two years, he in- 
vited collectors, curators, and critics to his Los Angeles studio to 
talk about his art. He would turn on the video camera, chat ami- 
ably for a few minutes, and then take a flying leap out the 
closed window in an explosion of shattered glass. His guests 
would dash to the window, only to find Sola chortling on top of 
a pile of strategically arranged cardboard boxes eight feet below. 
“People would scream with fear and pleasure at the same time,” 
he recalls. He repeated this act 22 times. 

Studio Visit brings together Sola’s interest in performance art 
and in Hollywood filmmaking. (He trained with a stuntman to 
prepare for the piece, and the window glass was the break- 
away kind used in action movies.) But the work also serves as 
a way of inverting the social dynamics of the art world. During 
a studio visit, power and authority usually rest with the cura- 
tor or collector, whose decisions can determine the course of 
an artist’s career. By rocketing out the window, however, Sola 





ABOVE Joe Sola leaps through his studio window seized the upper hand. After his jump, he says, visitors would 
in his video Studio Visit, 2005. He trained with a remain wide-eyed for the rest of the meeting. “It made the 
movie stuntman to prepare for the piece. studio visit an exhilarating process,” he recalls. 

In a genre commonly known as institutional critique, 
opposite William Powhida tells it like it is in Dear artists for decades have used their work to lay bare the 
Art World, 2011. power structures of the art world or to expose its conven- 


tions. In 1970, Hans Haacke created an installation for New 





Carolina A. Miranda is a freelance writer in New York and a 
regular contributor to WNYC. She blogs at C-Monster.net. 
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Dear Art World, 

I feel you sitting there trying to process the CRAZY shit going on. I’ve been 
there for months, and it’s driving me WSANE, Eyck, it S€ems Counterprodyctive to EVEN 
talk about this shit , because EVERYONE ALREADY KNOWS way “SHIT js REALLY FuckeD 
UP,” ar why Im wrong. 

BUT, I've come to Some conclusions about sit. One i : 
nS. - Une 18 that we spend ALOT of time 
BLAMING each other for not understanding WHAT the problem actually oe TRANSPARENCY, 


‘Barack Obama , mandates ,LoBBYISTS, jramrgrantS RESPONSIBILITY, FREED UPA, Teuth, LIZ. ARO 


PEOPLE, FLUORIPE inthe water. T00OMUCH 9R Tog LITILe of ANY OF ITT 

é: t mean, cvery one ALREADY has the Answer, it’s just that everyone ELSE gust has 
It’al/ wrong. It's reany simple, 4pPatently, to tix everything by Applying Some JEsus™ 
REGULATIONS of Cons TErUTIONT" to i#. TF only wed just free the Market , convict Some _ 
hariKers , spiritually channel the Founding Fathers , reaulate derivatives , STOP eat ing 
GM corn syrup, spend more. time with ovr Family, of LEGALIZE DRUGS . 

EXCEPT WE dont doshit becayse this iS AMERICA Land of the Mr. Softee® and home 
of the BRAVES® where we are FREE to ARGUE about the causes of Sacral and ECONOMIC 
inequalttres until the qvass-fed Cows Comechome. We argue i" Cotwment aneeads, onFace book 
and tuntber™, And when we arent arquing, We agree unth our favorite ‘experts’on FOXK®, 
CNBC = and CRIB "as we slide into RECESSION 2.0. ee 3 mF 

One of the other DBVIOUS conclusions I've arrived at is that 4 FEW people LINE it that 
way. WHILE Sez is bad for MOST of us - 9+ Unemploy ment S14 TRILLIONS debt , anda se 

perpetual War on Terror ®-*7EY* hope we'll all just pulla lever next fall Se SOLVED 
and argve Some more Abovt the INTENTIONS of the CLIMATE, BECAUSE the 171s doing fine. 

: Tue only FACTS worth stating are that 207 of the population controls B57, of the networth 
and earned 49.41 of the income last year. In the MEK cAN SPIF! y™ of BLAME and 
rece imindtion Tm going to potnt the finger at... de REGUIATED CAPITALISMIS! Ht isin " 
very Spir/€ of Capitalism to ACQUIRE MORE CAPITAL, To quote @0-SattylriprAzz, fellow 
Citizen anid member of # Toanntt Iftnty "Money iSmoney nomatter how v gett, cine 
Unfortunately, the same 1% aIso support s the rest of us by BUYING HIT HAE 
“and furdingalmost everytwng else(museum s, residencies, grants...) putting some of ys inan 


awkward posittort (YoU T06 NATO and Pedeo ), BUT that doesn't mean we Shouk! SHYT THEFUCKE 


= VP, take thelr MUN EY, and say Tnank you!” The Axt World WaT Sep arate fom BALTESY. ro 
_ and THS 1 how SHiT gets all Fuck Ep UP -FLUTARCHY, motherfuckers. : 


‘ So, in my useless capacity as atoel artist, I’ve made Some pictures 
SHIT that are FRIETE to look at ;and they're ALL DERIVATIVES. pi eo 
iid . : Sencerelys 
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York’s Museum of Modern Art that challenged the Vietnam 
War views of New York governor Nelson Rockefeller, one of 
the museum’s board members. (Viewers were asked to an- 
swer whether they would vote for him or not in the next 
election.) In 1986, Chris Burden dug up the floor of L.A/’s 
Museum of Contemporary Art in a work titled Exposing the 
Foundation of the Museum. 

Many contemporary artists continue to make work that 
subverts the nature of institutional spaces. For example, 
Michael Asher’s piece for the 2010 Whitney Biennial con- 
sisted of keeping the museum open for 72 hours straight. But 
a growing number of artists are creating works that hold up a 
mirror to a larger art universe: tweaking the powerful, docu- 
menting inequity, and reveling in the foibles of the culture. 

The anonymous collective known as the Bruce High Quality 
Foundation (also featured in the 2010 Whitney Biennial) has 
challenged the market-driven nature of arts education with a 
free “university” in Manhattan. In Los Angeles, figures like 
Sola, as well as various performance groups, have created 
pieces that comment on everything from power to exclusivity 
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to bureaucratic inertia. On the East Coast, artists such as Jen- 
nifer Dalton, Ward Shelley, and Loren Munk sift through 
mountains of data to create drawings, installations, and paint- 
ings that chart the industry’s history, not to mention its biases. 

“What's important about this type of work is that it raises 
a question,” says Edward Winkleman, the Chelsea gallerist 
who represents Dalton, an artist who frequently tracks issues 
of gender inequity in her work. “And once that question has 
been raised, it makes it a lot harder to ignore.” 


i issues artists are 

One of the biggest chulipeattivs 
money, from its distribution to the way it has come to define 
artistic success. Many of the artists interviewed for this story 
were squeamish about the art market, and this sentiment is 
reflected in their work. Brooklyn-based William Powhida is 
an outspoken critic of what he considers to be the financially 
driven nature of the art world, producing scathing pencil 
drawings that chart networks of money and influence. In 
2009, he collaborated with artist Jade Townsend to produce 
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duce an oversize drawing that depicted Miami during Art 
Basel as a smoking Hooverville with bread lines. (Disclosure: 
Powhida has made reference to me in a few of his works.) 

Last summer he took over the Marlborough Gallery’s space 
in Chelsea for a solo exhibition titled “POWHIDA.” The 
gallery was transformed into a louche den of artistic iniq- 
uity, where an unshaven, mirror sunglasses—wearing 
“Powhida” (played by an actor) lounged on black leather 
couches, behaving boorishly in the company of attractive 
women. From the over-the-top language of the press release 
(“a divergent, yet coterminous installation”) to the single 
painting on view (an image of “Powhida’” releasing a dove), 
the installation skewered art-world decadence. “Part of the 
goal was to use the press to curate hype,” explains the artist 
(the real one). It worked: the exhibition got plenty of ink. 

In 2006, Dalton debuted an installation at New York’s Pulse 
Art Fair titled The Collector-ibles, in which she created a dis- 
play case full of figurines that charted the ARTnews 200, the 
world’s most important art collectors as listed in this maga- 
zine. The piece reflects her frustration with the attitude 


among some collectors that art is just another luxury com- 
modity. “I wanted to give myself a feeling of power,” she says 
of the work. “I wanted to turn them into trinkets.” Early in 
2010, she and Powhida collaborated on a month-long show at 
Winkleman called #class, in which the pair turned the gallery 
into an improvised think tank and welcomed the participa- 
tion of the broader artistic community. The issue of the art 
market was front and center: many artists expressed discom- 
fort with the notion that ideas should have a price tag, even 
as they recognized that selling work allowed them the free- 
dom to produce more. 

The Bruce High Quality Foundation has also tackled the 
market issue. In late 2009, with support from the arts non- 
profit Creative Time, they founded BHQFU, a collaboratively 
run free “university” in which anyone could propose a class or 


LEFT Ward Shelley’s Andy Warhol-Chelsea 
Girls, Ver. 1, 2008, charts a complex network of 
influences and historical events. 


sign up for one. The curriculum included courses on metaphor 
and “XXXtreme Performance Studies.” The group stated via e- 
mail that the project was a reaction to “the growth of the 
artist-education industry, specifically the rapid expansion of 
M.F.A. programs.” The current market-dominated system, the 
e-mail continued, prizes “uninventive thinking” and has led to 
“a whole hell of a lot of artists working on their resumes 
rather than their work.” The Bruces (as they are informally 
known) followed up BHQFU with a road trip in 2011 called 
“Teach 4 Amerika,” in which they visited arts programs 
around the United States to discuss the connection between 
arts education and the market in greater depth. 

Certainly it is no small irony that many of these artists are 
active participants in the market they critique. The Bruces are 
represented by independent dealer Vito Schnabel, while 
Powhida recently joined Postmasters Gallery in New York, 
where his original drawings sell for between $3,000 and 
$15,000. Dalton, who is represented by Winkleman, has work 
that ranges in price from $2,000 to $25,000. Sola is repre- 
sented by Nye + Brown in Los Angeles and Blackston Gallery 
in New York, where he had a solo show in October. 

Powhida admits that selling work can leave him feeling a 
little like a contortionist: using the market to fund new work 
that criticizes the market. This past summer he created a large 
mixed-media piece for a fall solo show at Postmasters that 
tracks the ways in which some powerful figures were in- 
volved in the financial collapse of 2008. “Chances are, the 
dude who can buy this painting is a hedge-fund manager 
who is packaging bogus derivatives,” he says. “It puts me in a 
paradoxical position.” 

Moreover, some critics have questioned whether work with 
hyperspecific art-world references is relevant to a larger audi- 
ence. Independent curator and critic Christian Viveros-Fauné 
included six of Powhida’s works in the Dublin Contemporary 
2011, an exhibition he cocurated in Ireland this past fall. He 
says that these works do have broader appeal. Powhida’s 
“criticism of the art world is a much larger criticism of the ve- 
nality of sucking up to money all the time in every sphere,” 
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Viveros-Fauné wrote in an e-mail to ARTnews. “I think park- 


ing his work solely within the art world is a setup for a super- 
ficial dismissal.” 

“I don’t think art about art is inaccessible or just a joke,” 
says Gary Carrion-Murayari, who, as cocurator of the 2010 
Whitney Biennial, worked with Bruce High Quality Founda- 
tion. (He is now an associate curator at the New Museum.) 
“You can do work that speaks to several audiences—and | 
think that audiences are more sophisticated and aware than 





ABOvE Melissa A. Calderon, Wanda Raimundi-Ortiz, 
and Heather Hart (left to right) in a live webstreamed 
performance of “Ask Chuleta;’ 2009. 


opposite Jennifer Dalton’s The Collector-ibles (detail), 2006, 
is based on the ARTnews 200 list of top collectors. 


we in the art world give them credit for.” If anything, he was 
interested in some of what the Bruces were doing because it 
was accessible. “And it was funny,” he adds. “I appreciate 
things that are funny and irreverent.” 


1 J thing artists 
Money isn't the Only srt 
about in works like these. Dalton’s drawings and installations 


have tracked everything from the way female cultural figures 
are visually portrayed in the New Yorker to the subjects dis- 
cussed on critic Jerry Saltz’s Facebook page. Loren Munk, a 
Brooklyn-based painter represented by Lesley Heller Work- 
space in New York, has chronicled noteworthy art-world loca- 
tions and figures in his pop-inflected canvases. And Finishing 
School, a performance-art collective from Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, used its space at the last California Biennial, at the Orange 
County Museum of Art, to gather footage for an ongoing film 
project about . . . biennials. 
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Some artists are interested in drawing attention to disre- 
garded corners of art history. Ward Shelley is an artist based 
in Easton, Connecticut, whose works are in the permanent 
collection at the Museum of Modern Art and who is repre- 
sented by Pierogi Gallery in Brooklyn. He creates large-scale 
diagrammatic drawings resembling colorful alien viscera that 
chart the historical details behind various cultural phenom- 
ena. In one drawing, from 2006, he detailed the influences 
surrounding 1970s performance artist Carolee Schneemann. 
The piece, he says, serves as a way to note the 
work and accomplishments of an artist he thinks 
has been overlooked by the establishment. “Nar- 
ratives tend to be seeded in our culture by spe- 
cial interests,” he says. His drawings, he adds, are 
a way to insert new information between the 
dots of art history. 

Other artists want to address issues of race 
and class in the art world. Orlando-based Wanda 
Raimundi-Ortiz has an ongoing video series 
called “Ask Chuleta,” in which a Puerto Rican 
homegirl (played by the artist) explains the ins 
and outs of art in an informal YouTube style. The 
artist, who comes from the Bronx, says she 
sought to create a work that stripped the art 
world of its overwrought jargon. “Chuleta” 
(which means “pork chop” in Spanish) rattles 
stream-of-consciousness tirades on everything 
from appropriation to feminism in a thick urban 
slang laced with profanities. This style is also 
employed by New York artist Jayson Musson, 
who last spring began posting web videos in the 
persona of Hennessy Youngman, a figure who 
also uses urban lingo to discuss art-world con- 
cepts. (His advice on how to be a successful 
black artist: Be angry and “paint niggas . . . doing histori- 
cally white shit.”) In late February, Musson (as Youngman) 
will appear at Chicago’s Museum of Contemporary Art ina 
series devoted to art and technology. 

Raimundi-Ortiz says works such as these provide an op- 
portunity to insert an unlikely persorrinto a high-art context. 
“This is definitely a character who wouldn't exactly be wel- 
come at a gallery opening,” she says of Chuleta. “She would 
be looked at up and down.” Since she launched the series, in 
2005, her videos have been shown at Manifesta and the Indi- 
anapolis Museum of Art. And, this past fall, her work was 
part of the exhibition “American Chambers,” at the Gyeong- 
nam Art Museum in South Korea. 

Ultimately, many of these works are steeped in a profound 
appreciation of art—even as they poke fun of it. In 2011, 
Sola produced a video series called “Cinematic ‘Artforum’ Re- 
views,” in which he had a voiceover artist narrate the maga- 
zine’s reviews of his shows in the style of a Hollywood movie 
trailer. The result: Jacques Lacan references are delivered in 
the sort of speech you'd generally hear attached to a movie 
full of explosions. For Sola, these pieces represent a way of 
mixing two things he loves. 

“I really enjoy reading art criticism and I enjoy listening 
to movie reviews,” he says. “Really, I just enjoy talking 
about art.” And there is no bigger tribute than to make 
work about it, too. a 
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CLOCKWISE FROM Top “Lieutenant” Clark Stoeckley addressing a 
College Art Association audience, 2011. Hugo Ball reading 
nonsense poems at the Cabaret Voltaire, Zurich, 1916. Piero 
Manzoni, Merde d’artiste No. 014, May, 1961. Jasper Johns, 
Painted Bronze II: Ale Cans, 1964. 
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Scholars are looking at the history of modernism 


through the history of its pranks 


BY ANN LANDI 


During a panel called “The Art of Pranks” 
at the College Art Association (CAA) conference in New York 
last February, a participant identified as Clark Stoeckley, 
“artivist,” maintained an impassive demeanor as his scholarly 
copanelists delivered papers on Dada, Fluxus, and other notori- 
ous movements past and present. Stoeckley stood out on ac- 
count of his cop’s uniform, and when he got up to speak on the 
topic of New York City pranksters, identified himself as a mem- 
ber of the NYPD Vandal Squad Task Force. He explained that he 
was a former undercover detective in the East Village who be- 
came a “street-art archivist” and was eventually promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant for his insider knowledge of graffiti crews and 
activist groups. 

Stoeckley’s talk covered the gambits of street artists from 
Banksy and Shepard Fairey to the Guerrilla Girls and the artist 
known as Mat Benote (Make Art That Benefits Everyone Not 
Only the Elite). Although he seemed a bit awkward in front of 
an audience, he punctuated his stories with wry observations 
that drew appreciative laughter. “This is the stuff that really 
brightens our day,” he remarked about the graffiti, “and in many 
cases teaches cops like me a lesson about the Constitution.” 

The presentation was so entertaining and unexpected that 
this reporter wrote it up for ARTnews— only to be informed by 
editors that “Lieutenant” Stoeckley had no affiliation whatso- 
ever with the NYPD and was himself an artist with a long his- 
tory of performance-based work. It was like getting rooked 
into buying a line of cosmetics from Rrose Sélavy. 

But even after this revelation, one was still left wondering, 
What exactly is an art prank? And why has the past century in 
particular been rich in jokes, hoaxes, forged identities, subver- 
sive graffiti, and mass and solo performances with an aim to 
shock or annoy, as well as shenanigans that some would be 
loath to qualify as art? 


As some art historians take pains to point out, pranks and 
jokes are not the same thing. Merriam-Webster defines a prank 
as “a mildly mischievous act” and a joke as “something said or 
done to provoke laughter.” In his introductory remarks, panel 
chair Beauvais Lyons, professor of art at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, and curator of the “Hokes Archives” (the 
name gives a clue to his endeavors), made a PowerPoint presen- 
tation on a slew of artworks and activities, and performances 
that fall under the rubric of “pranks.” 

These included Hugo Ball’s recitation of his nonsensical 
“sound poems” at the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich in 1916; 
Duchamp’s Fountain (1917) and his application of a mustache 
to a postcard of the Mona Lisa; George Maciunas’s Fluxus 
street theater; works by Manzoni, Klein, Beuys, Warhol, and 
Hirst; and Andrea Fraser’s impersonation of a museum tour 
guide. As part of his presentation, Lyons made a pitch for aca- 
demics and critics to consider the possibility of what he called 
“prank theory” —a theory that would enable scholars to study 
and put an official seal of approval on art history’s great 
pranksters. “I’m hoping people will reconsider the history of 
modernism through prank theory,” Lyons remarked later. 

But are all these examples truly pranks? Wasn’t Damien Hirst 
deadly serious when he floated that shark in a tank of 
formaldehyde? And wasn’t Warhol, when he presented his 
Brillo boxes and soup cans in an art gallery? Does Reverend 
Billy, whose comic performances critique consumerism and cor- 
porate greed, qualify as an artist, when he has never defined 
himself as such (nor has any art establishment)? Were Joseph 
Beuys’s “social sculptures” intended as pranks? Is trompe |’oeil 
a joke? What about most forms of urban graffiti? 

Pranks in art turn out to be as richly varied and diversely 
resonant as their distantly analogous verbal and written equiv- 
alents, which might include puns, shaggy-dog:stories, bon 





Ann Landi is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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mots, satire, doggerel, and funny lyrics. But there is a world of 
difference between a knock-knock joke and Jonathan Swift’s 
“A Modest Proposal” (which suggests that the starving Irish 
eat their own children), as there is between most of Banksy’s 
street art and Duchamp’s upended urinal. The former is usually 
good for an amused double take; the latter asks us to think 
hard about how we look at art and how it is presented. 

To some, Fountain is not a joke or a prank at all. Duchamp’s 
porcelain urinal, signed “R. Mutt” and submitted in 1917 to 
the Society of Independent Artists (which promised to exhibit 
anything accompanied by an application and a five-dollar fee), 
“had a higher purpose than whatever a joke is,” says the art 
historian and dealer Francis Naumann, “A joke usually has that 
one quick response, for the laugh, and not much more. If it 
was for that purpose, then it failed miserably, because it influ- 
enced generations of artists after it.” 

The real jokesters, in Naumann’s way of thinking, include the 
“excessivist” artist who signed his work J oachim-Raphaél 
Boronali and showed a picture that was painted by a donkey’s 
tail at the Salon des Indépendants in Paris in 1910. (“Boronali” 
was actually a trio of jokesters, the donkey’s name was Lola, and 
the painting was called Sunset on the Adriatic.) Another example 
is the Society of American Fakirs at the Art Students League of 
New York City, a group of students who, between 1891 and 
1906, annually produced parodies of the works of artists they 
were supposed to revere, like John Singer Sargent and Thomas 
Eakins. These pranks had no serious repercussions for the future 
course of art, and we haven't heard much about them since. 

But Duchamp’s pranks reverberated down through the 
decades. One of his most powerful was the invention of the 
femme fatale alter ego known as Rrose Sélavy (the name is a 
pun on “eros, c’est la vie”), who emerged in photos taken by 
Man Ray in 1921 and spawned generations of gender-bend- 
ing antics. Think of Hannah Wilke posing provocatively in 
men’s clothing or the British performance artist Genesis 
Breyer P-Orridge and his wife, who went through extensive 
plastic surgery to turn themselves into matching blond 
bombshells. They were so “into” each other that they wanted 
to be each other. Which raises the question of when the 
prank stops and the pathology kicks in. 


In the realm of performance, the degree of 
prankishness can also be difficult to measure. When Hugo Ball, 
wearing a Cubist costume designed by Marcel Janco, recited 
his “sound poems” at the Cabaret Voltaire, he gave birth not 
only to Dada but to decades’ worth of superficially nonsensical 
acts by artists, from the Happenings of the late 1950s to 
Gilbert & George’s performances as singing sculptures. Yet 
these were all very different in content and impact. 

Ball’s performances can be seen as a response to an incompre- 
hensible political climate. “A logical system of European alliances 
made all the sense in the world until the assassination of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, and then everything seemed to have a domino 
effect,” says Naumann, referring to the event that triggered 
World War I. The performers at the Cabaret Voltaire, he says, 
were “intentionally going for something primitive,” a provoca- 
tive act in response to the tensions of a world at war. 

Many street performers today, although they may not think 
of themselves as artists, are also making veiled critiques of the 
political and socioeconomic climate. The Reverend Billy stages 


interventions to urge people to turn the tide of consumerism 
and stop spending money on junk. Those who do prank in the 
name of art also often have a more serious message— witness 
the Guerrilla Girls’ campaign to draw attention to institutional 
gender biases in museums and galleries. 

Indeed, many artist “jokes” seem designed to tweak or cri- 
tique the art establishment or the marketplace. Jasper Johns’s 
cast-bronze beer cans were reportedly crafted in response to 
Willem de Kooning’s remark about the dealer Leo Castelli: “That 
son of a bitch Castelli. You could give him two beer cans and he 
could sell them.” Piero Manzoni’s Merda d‘artista (1961), a num- 
bered edition of 90 cans of the artist’s feces, pokes fun at the 
avidity of some collectors. “If collectors want something inti- 
mate, really personal to the artist, there’s the artist’s own shit, 
that is really his,” Manzoni wrote to the artist Ben Vautier. 

In 1989, New York-based performance artist Andrea Fraser 
posed as a histrionic tour guide at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; a highlight of the tour was a lecture on a drinking foun- 
tain (shades of Duchamp). It was, she told her audience seri- 
ously, a work of “astonishing economy and monumentality.” 

Sara Greenberg Rafferty mines the esthetics and sensibility 
of stand-up comedy for her performances and mixed-media 
pieces. She riffed on the venerable tradition of slapstick in her 
2006 piece Target Practice, a wall covered in smashed pie tins 
that was shown at MoMA PS1. Her recent show at her New 
York gallery, Rachel Uffner, featured manipulated and collaged 
photographic portraits of famous comedic personalities like Bill 
Cosby and Goldie Hawn, as well as props including Groucho 
glasses, a rubber chicken, and a whoopee cushion. 

Pranks and jokes can reveal deeper truths, says Lyons, echo- 
ing Freud's observation in his 1905 book Jokes and Their Rela- 
tion to the Unconscious that “the effect of a joke comes about 
through bewilderment being succeeded by illumination.” In the 
art of the last 100 years, pranks and jokes have gone from 
sophomoric donkey-tail peinture to ever more sophisticated 
foolery, assuming many of the permutations of art making 
today: performance, activism, and street art, subversive ges- 
tures and in-your-face challenges to the status quo. 

Why the last century has been an especially fertile one for 
mischief is an open question. Perhaps artists started respond- 
ing more to the onslaught of disaster and mayhem in the larger 
world. Art historian Simon Anderson, from the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and one of the panelists at the CAA 
convention, observed that we know very little about the jokes 
and pranks of earlier eras. “I think there are jokes going on 
throughout the history of painting,” he says. 

According to Sarah Archino, another CAA panelist and an art- 
history graduate student at the City University of New York 
Graduate Center, “In order for a prank to really function as art, 
you have to have the possibility of a lowbrow aspect in art, and 
if that really existed before the 20th century, it’s been obscured 
by history.” 

So if academics do puzzle out a “prank theory” to interpret 
such varied manifestations as a painting made with a donkey’s 
tail, a mustache drawn on the Mona Lisa, and all manner of im- 
personations, they will have plenty of material. And the first to 
systematize the tenets of this theory, in a style perhaps reminis- 
cent of a rank-and-file deconstructionist or a Marxist art histo- 
rian, may prove the lowest prankster of the bunch. Because a 
joke that has to be explained is not much of a joke at all. a 
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Satire 


Becomes 
Art 


The long and 
lively history 
Cisse uttca| 


caricature 


BY ANN LANDI 


A BRILLIANT POLITICAL CARTOON can sum up 


the follies of the day (or the era) with a lightning-quick pre- 
cision unavailable to even the most economical editorial 
writers. The graphic satirist has at his or her command a 
whole arsenal for lampoonery: exaggeration, speech bal- 
loons, and the usual draftsman’s tools of line, shade, and 
even color. As “Infinite Jest: Caricature and Satire from 
Leonardo to Levine,” a show at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, up through March 4, makes clear, humor- 
ous or scathing works on paper, such as those by Goya or 
Daumier, can reach a level of artistry that goes far beyond 
most political cartoons on the op-ed pages of newspapers. 
Caricature, the exaggeration of features and physiognomy 
to often comic effect, goes back to ancient times, but it was 
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Top and Tail, 1777, by an unknown British artist, 
is an example of the “Nobody” prints that mocked 
fashion victims who wore enormous hairdos. 


Leonardo’s drawings of small grotesque heads that seemed 
to set the most important precedent, even if his intent was 
to make studies of extremes in nature, not to mock or par- 
ody. The word comes from the Italian carico and caricare, 
meaning, respectively, “load” and “to exaggerate,” and the 
members of the 16th-century Carracci family in Bologna 
were the first to apply the terms to pen drawings of strange 
human heads. They paved the way for artists who “saw that 
selected components could be distorted without obscuring 
the identity of the subject,” according to Constance McPhee, 
associate curator at the Met, in her introductory catalogue 
essay for the exhibition. In Northern Europe, Bosch and 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder expanded upon the medieval prac- 
tice of decorating the margins of manuscripts with drolleries 
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David Levine’s Claes Oldenburg, 1969, 
depicts the Pop artist in the 
shape of his 1966 sculpture Soft Toilet. 


and odd creatures, filling their canvases with hybrid life 
forms that still startle and inspire today. 

Animals, particularly birds and monkeys, have appeared 
in satirical works since the Middle Ages, the latter proving 
particularly handy to “ape” the bestial aspects of human be- 
havior. The Met’s show includes a 16th-century woodcut by 
Nicol Boldrini spoofing the Laoco6n group, the famous 
Hellenistic sculpture, showing the principals as writhing 
apes rather than men. The original target, an obscure theory 
of anatomy, is lost in the thickets of time, but the lampoon 
of a revered masterpiece is still wickedly funny. 

In 1827, the British engraver Thomas Landseer produced a 
set of 24 prints using the antics of monkeys to satirize 
human folly, while an anonymous French artist around the 


same time produced a still terrifying figure of a huge ape 
holding two human figures by their heads as chimps attempt 
to crawl up their legs. In 1812, the British social satirist 
George Cruikshank called on a cast of marine animals to 
spoof the notorious excesses of the Prince Regent, the fu- 
ture King George IV, showing the prince himself as a gigantic 
whalelike creature and his most recent mistress as a mer- 
maid. Insects are also irresistible sources for caricature: one 
drawing from 1808, by Thomas Rowlandson, shows 
Napoleon as a fat spider trapped in his own web; a litho- 
graph by Henry Louis Stephens transforms P. T. Barnum, 
who liked to describe himself as the Prince of Humbugs, into 
a smugly smiling face appended to a six-legged beetle. 
Though the political context and inspiration for many of 
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Asove Siegfried Woldhek originally created Bush’s Voice (Cheney) 
for the Dutch paper NRC Handelsblad during the presidential campaign in 2004; he revised the image in 2010. 


opposiTe In The Head Ache, A Print after George Cruikshank, 2010, Enrique Chagoya digitally reproduced a 1819 etching 
and replaced the original head with a drawn portrait of President Obama. Then he transformed the whole thing 
into a new etching (top). Les Deux ne font qu’un (The Two Are but One), ca. 1791, by an unknown French artist, depicts 
King Louis XVI and Queen Marie-Antoinette as a two-headed creature pulling in both directions (bottom). 


these works are obscure to us today, some still speak clearly 
across the centuries. Many amusing examples take aim at 
contemporary fashion—the insanely towering wigs of the 
prerevolutionary French court, the wasp-waisted corseting 
of an English dandy, or the mutton-chop sleeves popular in 
the Victorian era. William Hogarth, perhaps England’s most 
famous satirical engraver, applied the terminology of classi- 
cal architecture to men’s wigs to illustrate class divisions. 
For many, the Met exhibition’s greatest appeal may lie in 
caricatures closer to our own time. The late David Levine cap- 
tured Claes Oldenburg as an approximation of one of the Pop 
artist’s own sculptures, Soft Toilet (1966), echoing the critical 
nature of the essay he was illustrating. The Dutch caricaturist 
Siegfried Woldhek portrayed a monstrously looming Dick Ch- 
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eney whispering behind a curtain into the ear of a squinty- 
eyed George Bush. Enrique Chagoya appropriated an 1819 
print by Cruikshank to show Barack Obama besieged by 
demons at the time of his struggles to pass health-care re- 
form. The nasty little creatures, representing the conservative 
media and Republican politicians, blow a trumpet into his ear 
and attack his head with hammers and corkscrews as the 
president loosely grips a bottle of medicine. 

At a time when cartoons critical of contemporary politics 
carry enough power even to elicit death threats, “Infinite 
Jest” is a reminder that visual sallies have a long and lively 
history and that no public figure is ever safe from the 
satirist’s gimlet eye. The pen can always prove mightier than 
the sword, in more ways than one. 5 
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Georges 
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Acquavella 


Brown Still Life, 1926, 
oil on canvas, 
32" x 39%"" 
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eorges Braque (1882- 

1963), together with 

Pablo Picasso, invented 
Cubism. But that momentous act 
was somehow not enough to 
guarantee Braque the kind of 
star status accorded artists like 
Matisse and Mir6. To many ob- 
servers it seemed as if Braque 
had fallen by the wayside, be- 
come decorative, and rejected 
innovation. This fabulous show — 


gave the lie to all that: Braque 
was not the twin Picasso left be- 
hind and was never overshad- 
owed by Matisse or Mird. The 
40 works assembled here, in a 
brilliant effort by Viennese art 
historian and curator Dieter 
Buchhart, recapitulated Braque’s 


career, from his Fauve efforts of 
1906 to the latter period of his 
creative life, in the 1950s. A su- 
perb catalogue, with essays by 
Buchhart, Isabelle Monod- 
Fontaine, and Richard Shiff, ac- 
companied the show. 

Braque defies comparison with 
his fellow modernists; he was his 
own man, but his painterly exis- 
tence was inextricably bound to 
the history of French art. That 





tradition, which he reoriented 
during Cubism, gave Braque his 
artistic identity. French painting, 
from Corot to Impressionism, 
was deeply concerned with land- 
scape, but Cubism—setting aside 
its exploration of simultaneously 
presenting the same object from 
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several points of view*-brought 
painting back into the studio. 
When Braque recovered from a 
head wound he suffered in 
World War I, he defined himself 
‘as a French still-life painter 
linked to the 18th century, es- 
pecially to Chardin. His paint- 
ings became darker, with a 
brown-and-black palette, and 
focused on volume. Objects got 
rounder, as in Brown Still Life 
(1926), almost spilling off the 
table and out of the canvas. 

This exhibition enabled view- 
ers to trace Braque’s evolution 
from his bright Fauve land- 
scapes at L’Estaque (all from . 
1906) to blatantly Cézanne- ek a 
inspired compositions, such as 
Houses at L’Estaque (1907), 
through the Analytic Cubist 
paintings and collages from be- 
tween 1909 and 1911 and fi- 
nally into Braque’s redefinition 
of Cubism, which involved rein- 
stating perspective and the ar- 
chitectural structuring of 
interiors and still lifes. 

A single painting (71 by 38 
inches), done between 1944 and 
1952, reveals Braque’s depth. 
The Billiard Table, composed of 
charcoal and oil mixed with sand 
(materials Braque used fre- 
quently from the ‘40s on), is a 
Cubist composition in that we 
see the billiard table from two 
perspectives. It is also an interior 
that reproduces the objects and 
the room from multiple perspec- 
tives: foreshortening gives way 
to depth. At the same time, 
white stains float over the table, 
creating an effect reminiscent of 
Francis Bacon. The eye darts in 
several directions at once. This is 
not decorative art but a power- 
ful analysis of visual experience. 

—Alfred Mac Adam 
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The Billiard Table, 
1944-52, oil with sand 
and charcoal on 
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new york 


Gladstone 


Most contemporary artists employ their 
own rarefied language to achieve concep- 
tual impact. But few make works that 
compare in density and complexity with 
Matthew Barney’s undertakings. His 
proudly and boldly inscrutable art elicits 
from its audiences admiration and con- 
sternation in equal measure. 

This solo exhibition—the artist's first 
in New York in five years—was titled 
“DJED” and featured large-scale sculp- 
tures in materials such as iron, bronze, 
and lead, as well as a group of graphite 
drawings, all centering on Barney’s long- 
standing obsession with writer Norman 
Mailer. Mailer’s 1983 novel Ancient 
Evenings, set in Egypt, was the jumping 
off point for this show. 

On view here were massive metal 
sculptural units, some of which were ar- 
tifacts from an earlier theater piece 
staged in Detroit for a select audience. 
These were displayed on the floor, while 
on the walls were the dreamy, figurative 
drawings on brick-red backgrounds in 
similarly colored frames. The earthy, 
metal sculptures resembled primordial 
ooze frozen in time and were in- 
escapably disquieting. A chassis and 
other parts from what we learned is a 
vintage Chrysler could be seen emerging 
from—or perhaps being absorbed by — 


the heavy, craggy masses. Atop Canopic 
Chest (2009-11) rested the only compo- 
nent with a gold sheen: a hammerlike 
object that suggested a godly scepter. 
Barney’s pencil 
sketches, including a 
treelike figure being 
lifted from water by a 
chain or rope and 
Mailer’s face coming 
out from the bark of 
another tree, propelled 
the story. They were 
rendered with such a 
light touch as to be like 
whispers out of history. 
— Doug McClemont 


Cheim & Read Me eee 


After passing a studio 
door inscribed with an 
artist’s name followed 
by the initials “M.F.A.,” 
Milton Resnick (1917-2004) com- 
mented, albeit ironically, that that is 
what he wanted to be—a master of fine 
arts. And, in its noninstitutional mean- 
ing, that is exactly what he was, as this 
exhibition emphatically proved. While 
anarchic in temperament, with a deep 
streak of romanticism and a boundless, 


Milton Resnick, Grass, 1981, oil on canvas, 76" x 80". 














Matthew Barney, Canopic Chest, 2009-11, cast bronze, 73%," x 165" x 243". 
Gladstone. 
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even mystical belief in paint, Resnick 
often forced his material to go beyond 
what it could or would do. So at times, 
he came up with clunkers, but more 





Cheim & Read. 


often than not, his results were incom- 
parable, an unlikely combination of 
inert substance and the sublime. Al- 
though there were too many paintings 
in the show, and they were hung too 
close together (where, one wonders, is 
the museum survey, with space for all?), 
they were, nevertheless, extremely well 
chosen. The 1960s through ’80s were 
very good years for Resnick —no clunk- 
ers here. 

With titles like Fixed Star, North Star, 
Weather X, Air, Fire B, and Grass, the 
dense, allover, nonobjective canvases 
conjure the weight of earth in combina- 
tion with the ephemeral. Layer upon 
layer of brushstrokes, raised marks, and 
crevices are suffused with a supernatural 
radiance, as if matter had been transub- 
stantiated. The paintings’ essential colors 
are indeterminable, a mix of so many, but 
they are differentiated, say, by a green 
cast, a violet one, a reddish glow, ora 
nocturnal blue, all burnished with a silver 
light. They are confrontational and impe- 
rious, even when their scale is modest, 
but they can also be poignant and curi- 
ously vulnerable, overwhelming viewers 
with their intensity and singular beauty, 
projecting the sheer, compelling faith 
that Resnick had in them, as if he had 
staked everything on them—as indeed 
he had. —Lilly Wei 
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reviews: new york 
Sterling Ruby and 
Lucio Fontana 


Andrea Rosen 


Sterling Ruby is not a Minimalist. In a 
2007 breakthrough exhibition at Foxy 
Production in New York, the artist cre- 
ated Superoverpass, a Formica-covered 
archway whose stark white surface was 
marred by scratches and hand-carved ep- 
ithets. If some graffiti is intended to 
claim, or even beautify, a structure, 
Ruby’s marks are clearly meant to deface. 
His intellectual affinity, therefore, for an 
artist like the Argentine-born Italian 
Lucio Fontana is a no-brainer. 

Fontana, who died in 1968, made his 
imprint on art history in the post-World 
War II years by slashing and punching 
holes in his modernist monochrome 
paintings. He dubbed the works concetto 
spaziale (spatial concept). The gallery’s in- 
spired pairing of these two artists led to a 
rich and illuminating dialogue between 
them as well as with their audience. 

Viewers encountered a large bronze 
sphere, Concetto Spaziale “Natura” (Spa- 
tial Concept “Nature,” 1961), by Fon- 
tana, with an irregular gash in its side. It 
was set on the floor in front of a deliber- 
ately sloppy collage on cardboard, 
EXHM/DS22 (2011), a wall work by 
Ruby that was visually appealing almost 
in spite of itself. Material and process 
were very much the subjects in both 
artists’ works. In Ruby’s collage, tarry 
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Sterling Ruby, EXHM/DS22, 2011, collage and paint on cardboard, 
48" x 44'," (framed 53%" x 49%"). Andrea Rosen. 


- drips occupied the dirty beige space 


along with dabs of a red, jellylike sub- 
stance and an opened-out Advil box at- 
tached to it, a few pencil hash marks, 
and a variety of inter- 
mittent smudges. 
Several other card- 
board collages by 
Ruby shared the main 
gallery with violently 
cut copper wall pieces 
by Fontana along with 
Fontana’s surprisingly 
representational 
enameled terra-cotta, 
Corrida (1950-55). Ce- 
ramic vessels from 
Ruby’s recent “Basin 
Theology” series were 
displayed on plat- 
forms, their earthy 
glazes disfigured by 
finger smudges as well 
as cracks and shards. 
What seemed like kiln 
accidents were often 
the artist’s canny interventions in reusing 
“destroyed” earlier versions of his basins. 
Chance, as well, plays a crucial role in 
Ruby’s conceptual, almost spiritual artis- 
tic purges. — Doug McClemont 


Zhang Eni 


Hauser & Wirth 

Zhang Enli’s subtle and luminous paint- 
ings will come as a happy surprise to 
viewers accustomed to con- 
temporary Chinese artists’ 
assertive portrayals of Mao, 
of emperors, or even of the 
Shanghai skyline. 

The artist, who was born 
in a small town in northern 
China and now lives in the 
high-energy city of Shang- 
hai, has concentrated his at- 
tention here on everyday 
objects that would resonate 
in either place. In this, his 
first solo exhibition in the 
United States, Zhang Enli 
demonstrated his penchant 
for making banal subject 
matter shimmer and glow in 
ways that transcend cultural 
boundaries. 

His.strength lies in his 
apparent lack of concern 
for the cultural implications 


Zhang Enli, Empty Paint Cans, 2011, 
oil on canvas, 78%" x 90%". Hauser & Wirth. 


of his work. Instead, he has turned his 
attention to mastering a particular paint- 
ing technique. Although he works pri- 
marily in oil, the way he applies the 





medium is much closer to ink-and-brush 
painting, whereby he leaves large areas 
of the canvas untouched except for a 
penciled-in grid running across the en- 
tire surface. In Empty Paint Cans (2011), 
he conjures a composition of ellipses es- 
tablished by the simple patterns made 
by a collection of cans and the ring 
marks some of them have left on the 
floor. His touch is light as air, yet on 
close inspection, one perceives an amaz- 
ingly rich palette in subtle shades of 
blue, brown, green, and orange. 

In more complex works, like Art Glass 
(2009) or Metal net (2010), Zhang Enli 
takes the surfaces of his subjects and en- 
larges them to the point where they fill 
the entire canvas with fields of diamond- 
shaped parallelograms. By contrast, in 
Drooped Hose (2011), he simplifies his 
composition to the point of emptiness, 
depicting a single hose bifurcating the 
center of a tall vertical canvas, like a 
poplar tree in a Chinese scroll painting. 
Here, the artist was at his best and his 
simplest, leaving viewers to marvel at his 
subtlety. —Barbara Pollack 


Graham Nickson 


Knoedler & Company 

This exhibition of paintings from 1972 
to 2011, subtitled “Paths of the Sun,” 
surveyed the artist’s exploration of 


COURTESY PACE GALLERY. NEW YORK AND ANDREA ROSEN GALLERY, NEW YORK 


pulsing, otherworldly color in large- 
scale oil and acrylic paintings as well as 
in watercolors and intimate-scale can- 
vases with painted frames. Nickson’s 
dawn and dusk landscapes demon- 
strated how he has translated specific 
conditions of light into a distinctive ex- 
perience of color and emotion. Nickson 
has continually challenged the bound- 
aries of his primary and secondary com- 
plementary-color contrasts. 

All the paintings have an alluring mys- 
tique. Although based on the observation 





Graham Nickson, Traveler: Red Sky, 2002, oil on canvas, 110" x 146". 


Knoedler & Company. 


of reality, they display an abstract trans- 
formation in color. Nickson’s sensibility, as 
seen in works like Traveler: Red Sky 
(2002), calls to mind the acid tones of 
Vincent van Gogh and Pierre Bonnard, 
while his invention of shapes in paintings 
such as Tree of Birds (2011) evokes Milton 
Avery and Fairfield Porter. Although 
Nickson prefers that viewers not make 
distinctions among the various mediums, 
it was hard not to respond to the way his 
watercolors often expressed the most au- 
dacious, spontaneous, and unexpected 
use of color. A stunning example was the 
fading luminous-to-muted sky in Sarageto 
Sunset XXV (2006). 

The grid installation of “Monumental 
Tree Series” (1999-2000), the result of a 
yearlong watercolor project to depict a 
solitary silver maple, was particularly 
striking. It recalls the permutations of 
Giorgio Morandi’s obsessive pursuit of 
painting bottles. It also draws attention 
to the all-consuming rigor Nickson 
brings to his subject. The grouping 


achieved a delicate balance with the ad- 

jacent large canvases, unifying the exhi- 

bition’s work in varying mediums. 
—Greg Lindquist 


Haunch of Venison 

Haunch of Venison inaugurated its 
Chelsea location with a lively group show 
that addressed the “new” universal is- 
sues, which it 
defines as 
“war, vi0- 
lence, poli- 
tics, sex and 
eroticism, 
drugs, class, 
science and 
technology, 
waste and ex- 
cess.” Creepi- 
ness, anxiety, 
and unease 
could well 
have been 
added to the 
list. 

The artists 
ranged in age 
from 32 to 76 
and hailed 
from places 
like Iraq, India, and Sierra Leone. War 
Games (2011), by Portuguese artist Joana 
Vasconcelos, was the show’s opener; it’s a 
black Morris Oxford sedan from the early 


new york 


‘60s that was given to the artist by her 
grandfather—headlights glaring: hood, 
roof, and trunk festooned with toy rifles 
pointing to the rear; and red lights flash- 
ing. The interior, by contrast, is all soft 
and fuzzy, with stuffed penguins, pink 
poodles, and other animals that squeak, 
chirp, waddle, and bark, as well as mon- 
keys doing naughty-looking things that 
make the Minnie Mouse in the back seat 
and the hippo up front look dignified. 
The perhaps unintentional animal 
theme continued in a Peter Saul painting 
titled Dog (1964), which found an echo 
in an untitled painting by Ahmed Al- 
soudani that included a mechanical bird. 
In the sculpture Eulogy (2011), Aus- 
tralian artist Patricia Piccinini’s hyperreal 
man holds a mutant humanoid fish. Gtin- 
ther Uecker was represented by the ash- 
and-charcoal Ash Man (1986), from his 
only figurative series, provoked by the 
Chernobyl catastrophe. Kevin Francis 
Gray’s one-ton white marble tour de 
force—a glossy cross-legged shrouded 
figure—upped the creepiness quotient. 
But Jake & Dinos Chapman’s Fucking 
with Nature (2009), an evolutionary orgy 
in the form of a seesaw with taxidermied 
animals mounting one another, stole this 
show. At one end are woodsy animals, 
with the biggest on top (fox on rabbit on 
hare on rat on mouse), while more do- 
mesticated animals (dog, cat, and mouse) 
hump at the other end. When this me- 
chanical piece is functioning, a third 
mouse scurries along the seesaw, tipping 
the balance between human beastliness 
and animal nature. —Kim Levin 
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Timotny 
Greentield- 
Sanders 


Brooklyn Museum 

Through December 11 

Installed in this venerable museum's 
Great Hall are 25 large-format pig- 
mented ink-jet prints, collectively titled 
“The Latino List.” Timothy Greenfield- 
Sanders is recognized for his frontal 
photographic portraits of prominent fig- 
ures, including supermodels and porn 
stars, as well as for films, such as his 
documentary on the musician Lou Reed. 
He also shoots for Vanity Fair. For this 
thoughtful exhibition, Greenfield- 
Sanders photographed successful Latino 
men and women from the torso up and 
set them against seamless gray back- 
grounds. The grouping here includes 
well-known activists, actresses, politi- 
cians, businesspeople, music-industry 
stars, TV and radio personalities, a 
golfer, and a rapper. At 58 by 44 inches, 
the portraits make their larger-than-life 
subjects appear notable yet also human. 
We can admire these influential, well- 
dressed people and, at the same time, 


Timothy Greenfield-Sanders, Eva Longoria, 2011, 
pigmented ink-jet print, 58" x 44" framed. 
Brooklyn Museum. 
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gaze at their stubble, creases, and con- 
tact lenses. 

Presented beneath each portrait is a 
brief curriculum vitae of the subject, 


acrylic paint, Benson creates vistas of 
his Bushwick, Brooklyn, neighborhood. 
His recent works, shown here, tend to 
be grimier than past efforts and 





listing accom- 
plishments, cur- 
rent and past 
positions held, 
and some per- 
sonal facts. José 
Moreno 
Hernandez, for 
example, is not 
only a NASA 
engineer but 
also holds the 
quaint distinc- 
tion of being 
the first person 
in space to 
tweet in Span- 
ish. Gloria Este- 
fan is hung next 
to the portrait 
of her music- 
producer hus- 
band, Emilio. Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court Sonia Sotomayor, soldier 
Consuelo Castillo Kickbusch, and ACLU 
executive director Anthony D. Romero 
are also among the luminaries show- 
cased here. Most subjects wear deadpan 
expressions or slight smirks. Hands and 
arms are held in a variety of 
often expressive posi- 
tions —arms akimbo or be- 
hind the back, palms 
touching as if prayerfully, or 
hands clasped confidently 
yet tentatively. An accom- 
panying montage of the 
HBO film of the same name, 
also by Greenfield-Sanders, 
on view in the gallery, of- 
fers bon mots from the sub- 
jects as well as moving 
personal anecdotes on what 
it means to be a 21st-cen- 
tury Latino. 

— Doug McClemont 





Ale 


Erik Benson 


Edward Tyler Nahem 

Fine Art 

Erik Benson’s exquisite 
show “Detouring” reas- 
sembled and animated 
urban blight. With layered 
slivers and strips of collaged 





Erik Benson, Detouring, 2011, acrylic on canvas, 72" x 90”. 
Edward Tyler Nahem Fine Art. 


somewhat atmospheric as a result of the 
artist’s direct painting on canvas 
(whether by hand or sprayer). Yet while 
displaying wear on the surfaces, the 
paintings also retain the graphic 
precision of the previous work. 

These pieces revealed laborious de- 
sign and painterly dissolution. In Amer- 
icana (2011), a construction-stalled 
building is pushed backward in a scrim 
of gray haze, calling attention to a deli- 
cate London Plane tree in the fore- 
ground, a recurring motif throughout 
the exhibition. Fences are depicted in 
these works as shriveled grids with a 
plastic flaccidness and deflated rigidity, 
as can be seen in London Plane (2011). 
Deluge (2011) is an all-consuming net- 
work of enmeshed lines that holds the 
viewer just on the outside of the pic- 
ture’s fringes. 

In this exhibition, Benson pushed the 
limits of his collaged-paint technique. 
Unabashedly exploiting the plastic ma- 
teriality of acrylic paint, Benson also 
collaged paper and paint onto canvas, in 
works like Overgrowth (Billboard), 
2011, and Post No Bills (2011), and then 
removed sections of paper to replicate 
the effect of palimpsests on billboards 
and construction fences. These paint- 
ings express a compelling tension in the 
way they disrupt the strictly ordered 
modernist structures in the scenes and 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 


show how natural cofiditions of light 
can eclipse architecture and human- 
built environments. —Greg Lindquist 


DC Moore 


“Covert,” the title of Eric Aho’s vibrant 
exhibition (and of two paintings in it), 
referred to shelter, among other things. 
But more significantly, it alluded to that 
which is hidden, ulterior, such as refer- 
ences to art history, to Romanticism and 
the sublime, to a Goya drawing that is 
the inspiration for the “Covert” series, 
and to the divide forced by modernism 
between the abstract and the represen- 
tational, formalism and narrative, mate- 
riality and illusion. Aho demolishes 
these boundaries. Flurries of brush- 
strokes, at once suave and rough, em- 
phatic and less so, whirl throughout his 
work with glides and swoops, pausing 
here and there, like perfect little storms 
of art and nature. While the paintings 
evoke landscapes — the mark-making co- 
alesces to reveal what might be vistas of 
dark woods or snowy slopes, streams, 
branches, and trees, an impression rein- 
forced by such titles as French Wood, 





Eric Aho, Nocturne, 2011, oil on linen, 36" x 30". 
DC Moore. 


Alpiniste, and English Scenery (all 
2011)—they also unravel into tangles 
of pure color, light, movement, and 
material. And how do you read the 
swath of white pigment in the 
“Covert” paintings (both 2011)—as a 
void, an erasure, or simply paint? 
There was an insistence here on oil 
and linen—the classics of painting — 
and the cascades of different hues 
created a range of moods, as in Chute, 
a landslide of white, and Nocturne, a 
study in blues, deep greens, and 
tinged blacks (both 2011). A sophisti- 
cated colorist, Aho is also a wizard 
with light and movement, and this 
comprehensive presentation of recent 
work that was as much about paint- 
ing as about panorama showed him at 
his best. —Lilly Wei 


Hollis Taggart 
Gleaming color and light suffused Bill 
Scott’s animated exhibition of abstract 
paintings. Color choices here ebul- 
liently suggested a cheery nostalgia for 
Crayola crayon primary hues. At the 
same time, they often veered toward 
optically en- 
ticing fluores- 
cent tones, 
which played in 
sync with the 
artist's nonspe- 
cific and varied 
language of 
plants and the 
natural world. 
Most of the 
paintings in the 
exhibition 
evoked an ideal- 
ized landscape, 
as titles such as 
Arcadian Land- 
scape (2010-11) 
and Imagined 
Paradise (2009) 
might imply. The 
latter painting, 
like many in the 
exhibition, fea- 
tures chromatic 
vibrations of 
warm and cool as 
well as comple- 
mentary-color 
contrasts. 








& 


Bill Scott, The Cherry Tree, 2011, 
oil on canvas, 61" x 32". Hollis Taggart. 


Other paintings, like The Longed-for 
Pause (2009) and Window (2010), are 
organized by pared-down frames and 
tend to evoke Matisse in the way he sim- 
plified the shapes of interior elements 
and of landscapes as viewed through 
windows. 

The thorny aspect of this show was the 
way in which several paintings referred to 
the late-19th-century works of Berthe 
Morisot and Pierre-Auguste Renoir. Long 
admired by Scott, these historical works 
were cited as formal inspirations for his 
abstracted compositions. There is little 
specific visual reference in Scott’s paint- 
ings to the other pictures, beyond a repli- 
cation of format and scale. One exception 
is in The Cherry Tree (2011). In this tall, 
slender image, an arrangement of diagonal 
lines alludes to the cherry-picking ladder 
in Morisot’s original figurative work. 

The execution of these art-historical 
references raises questions about how to 
experience Scott’s paintings —whether on 
their own terms or by virtue of their con- 
ceptual relationships to the original works. 

— Greg Lindquist 
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Pablo Amaringo, Jehua Supai, 2004, 
gouache extrafino, 30%" x 22%". ACA Galleries. 


ACA Galleries 

What a terrific idea to assemble the work 
of three such varied artists, Pablo 
Amaringo, Alex Grey, and Mieshiel. All 
fell under the spell of shamanism, seek- 
ing connections among the human, natu- 
ral, and spirit worlds. Their works share a 
seductive, fantastic quality, heightened 
by rich colors and arcane symbols. 

The Peruvian Amaringo (1938-2009) 
began his life in shamanism at ten years 
old, when he drank the psychoactive 
brew made from the plant ayahuasca. 
From that time until his death, he de- 
voted himself to healing songs and art, 
eventually founding the Usko-Ayar 
School of Painting. Almost all his works 
feature jungle scenes, often populated 
with beautiful women, snakes, fish, and 
birds. In the enchanting Jehua Supai 
(2004), a man sits cross-legged with out- 
spread arms in the center of the canvas, 
gold light emanating from his body. 
Rockets, moons, and clouds fill the deep- 
blue sky above. 

By contrast, Grey, an American, spent 
five years at Harvard Medical School, 
working in the anatomy department and 
then the Department of Mind/Body 
Medicine, investigating healing energies. 
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Now a teacher and artist, he co- 
founded a home for visionary art 
called the Chapel of Sacred Mir- 
rors. His brilliant red-and-yellow 
Prostration (1999) shows a man 
lying in a swirling world of sym- 
bols—eyes, winged gods, dancing 
creatures. The man’s skin is trans- 
parent, and his veins and bones 
are visible. He has given himself 
over to his visions. 

Mieshiel, who grew up in New 
York, moved into a Masonic Tem- 
ple in Los Angeles and established 
an avant-garde performance 
space. He later moved to Taos, 
New Mexico, where he had mys- 
tical experiences. He, too, makes 
extensive use of symbols, but 
tends not to create narrative 
scenes. His Heaven’s Gate 
(2003-6), in subtle hues of blue, 
brown, and yellow, looks like a 
tapestry with a small arched 
building in the center and a red 
star above. Peaceful and exuber- 
ant, this was a magical show. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


UP NOW 


Grey Art Gallery, NYU, 

and 

Zimmerli Art Museum, Rutgers 
University 

Through April 1 
Fluxus was among 
the most influential 
art movements of the 
1960s and ’70s, al- 
though its founders 
did not consider it a 
“movement” at all. 
Embracing a notion of 
non-art—that is, art 
encompassing and 
absorbed in everyday 
life—this very 
loosely constituted 
group of artists cre- 
ated exhibitions, 
events, performances, 
games, and only a 
few bona-fide works 
of art. The exhibition 
at the Grey, up 
through December 3 
and titled “Fluxus 


Yoko Ono, A Box of Smile, 1971/1984, ReFlux Edition, black plastic box 
inscribed in gold: “A BOX OF SMILE Y.0. ‘71”; mirror on bottom of interior, 
2h" x 2h" x 2%", Grey Art Gallery. 


and the Essential Questions of Life,” cu- 
rated by Jacquelynn Baas of the Hood 
Museum of Art at Dartmouth College 
(which holds an important Fluxus 
archive), strives to keep alive the spirit 
of the movement, which is not so easy, 
considering that much of the material is 
archival. 

George Maciunas was the ringleader of 
Fluxus and Yoko Ono perhaps its most fa- 
mous participant, but the vitrines full of 
items at the Grey reveal how many other 
artists contributed to the movement's vi- 
tality. There are examples of “Fluxkits” — 
boxes of instructions inviting audience 
participation, such as “turn on a radio, at 
the first sound, turn it off.” Demonstrat- 
ing the influence of Zen is Mieko Shiomi’s 
Water Music (1964), an empty vial with 
the label, directing, “Give the water still 
form”; and Nam June Paik’s Zen for TV 
(1963/78), a television propped on its 
side beaming a single ray of light. Adding 
a touch of paranoia is Maciunas’s Giant 
Cutting Blades Door (ca. 1970-75), a front 
door with razor-sharp strips to ward off 
intrusions by the police. 

“Fluxus at NYU: Before and Beyond,” 
a companion show, draws from the uni- 
versity archives to demonstrate the 
movement's far reach, from the score to 
John Cage’s entirely silent work, 4'33" 
(1952), to documentation of early per- 
formance art by Stuart Sherman and 
Allan Kaprow’s Happenings. And at the 
Zimmerli Art Museum at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
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HOOD MUSEUM OF ART, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: ACQUISITIONS FUND 


where many Fluxus members taught or 
hung out, viewers can interact with a 
number of works, such as Larry Miller's 
oversize chess board featuring fruit and 
vegetables in place of game pieces. 
‘Such close contact with Fluxus could 
prove contagious, encouraging audi- 
ences to reexamine art and life. 

— Barbara Pollack 
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David Findlay Jr. 
Sensuous color was the fuse that ignited 
many of the works in this handsome 
show of artists who lived and worked on 
the eastern end of Long Island. Two 
1960s canvases by John Opper juxta- 
posed wide but uneven bands of orange, 
red, brown, gold, blue, and mossy green. 
With their rough edges, the bands 
evoked planks in an old barn. 
Undeniable (1956), by Robert Richen- 
burg, explodes with red and green ges- 
tures, worked over with black markings 
that resemble abstract graffiti. In Number 





wind or mys- 
terious crea- 
tures. Lassaw’s 
brass Callistro 
(1980) sug- 
gests a shoot- 
ing star falling 
through the 
night sky. Ink- 
on-paper 
works by 
David Slivka, 
who was bet- 
ter known as a 
sculptor, cap- 
ture the style 
and power of 
Chinese 
ideograms 
while remain- 
ing tantaliz- 

















ingly abstract. 
Breaking 
Chain (1962), 
a mixed-media assemblage by Alfonso 
Ossorio that flirts with outsider art and 
Art Brut, strad- 
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David Findlay Jr. 


Two (1953), by Kyle Morris, pink, red, and 
salmon detritus spreads across the canvas, 
punctuated by flecks of black and blue. 
Most ebullient here were three works by 
Herman Cherry, in which patches of pastel 
blues, pinks, yellows, aquas, and char- 
treuses vibrate on white fields. 

Sculptors Philip Pavia and Ibram Las- 
saw were represented by angular bronze 
and brass pieces. Both artists used three- 
dimensional space to jostle the viewer's 
eyes, much the way the painters here 
used color. Pavia’s long-legged, dark 
bronzes conjure swamp grasses in the 


Herman Cherry, Number 2, 1958, oil on canvas, 51%" x 71/". 


dles the line be- 
tween two and 
three dimen- 
sions. With its 
colored tiles, 
knobs, seashells, 
marbles, glass 
eyes, and rusty 
chain coasted in 
gloppy plastic 
resin, the work 
almost cries out 
to be touched. 
Fortunately, it 
[2 was safely en- 
| cased in glass. 

It was this 
kind of seduc- 
tion by materials 
that informed and animated the whole 
show and helped explain the lure of the 
East End. — Mona Molarsky 


Harald Schmitz- 
Schmelzer 


De Buck 

German artist Harald Schmitz-Schmelzer 
is clearly indebted to 1960s American 
Minimalism. His works occupy an am- 
biguous space between painting and 
sculpture, and between the machine- 








Harald Schmitz-Schmelzer, 75 Farben, 2010, 
resin on multiplex wood, 44%" x 31%" x 44%". De Buck. 


fabricated and the handmade. Much in 
the way Donald Judd’s shiny metal 
boxes belie the fact of their having been 
hand assembled, Schmitz-Schmelzer’s 
heaps of polished and glassy surfaces 
also look machine made. His gleaming 
slabs of color are crafted in cast resin— 
the kind derived from plants rather than 
chemistry. Because the works here hung 
on the wall, their horizontal or vertical 
bands could easily have been mistaken 
for painted stripes rather than their 
three-dimensional forms. 

The artist’s works cover a wide range 
and degree of chromatic transparency, 
from opaque bands of rainbow primaries 
to translucent monochromes and dim- 
mer, muted tints. The assortment of 
hues in 75 Farben (2010), for example, 
evokes the enticing surface of hard 
candy. On the other hand, a mono- 
chrome work like 2060 (2011), with the 
addition of graphitelike glitter, suggests 
a geological stratum encapsulated in 
resin. 

Schmitz-Schmelzer made his admira- 
tion for Minimalism explicit in his hom- 
age to various artists. The rectangular 
prism of colors vertically inlaid in an oak 
substrate in Donald (2011) reads as a 
miniaturist send-up of Donald Judd’s 
“Untitled (Stack)” series of the late 
1960s, just as Literal and Depicted 1 
(2010) rehashes the structural elements 
of Josef Albers’s “Homage to the Square” 
series, from the 1950s. —Greg Lindquist 
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McKee 

Richard Learoyd’s photographic portraits 
convey the sharpness and precision of a 
mega-perfectionist. Shot against a simple 
gray background, each nearly life-size 
figure pops to the surface of the print, 
becoming an almost-there presence in 
the room. The subjects’ features come 
through with hyper clarity—only to fade 
into a fluttery haze a few inches back, 
owing to a shallow depth of field. 

If the models seem emotionally with- 
drawn in these pictures, it’s likely due to 
the English photographer's process. He 
can spend entire days setting up a shot, 
and the one-off images gleaned from his 
camera obscura take eight hours to ex- 
pose. The resulting compositions have 
more in common with Courbet’s painted 
portraits or the studio photography of 
Mathew Brady than they do with, say, 
the works of David LaChapelle or Terry 
Richardson. 

Most of the models were positioned in 
three-quarter profile, but there were two 
images of nudes photographed from be- 
hind, their bodies sprawled out as land- 
scapes of skin. One shows a seated man 


Richard Learoyd, Man with Octopus Tattoo, 2011, 
unique Ilfochrome photograph, 58%" x 49%". McKee. 


with an octopus tattoo extending across 
his flank; the other is of a woman laid out 
ona table like a beef carcass. A young 
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waif named Tatiana appeared in 
several portraits here—her shoul- 
ders hunched, her pupils dilated — 
radiating a timeless, natural, and 
aloof brand of beauty. 

The only hint of a smile in this 
entire exhibition was in a piece 
called Survivor (2011). But in this 
case, it’s the grin of a madman. 
Healed slices form a ladder of 
scars up his arm, while the fel- 
low’s weathered face has turned 
dark and coarse like tanned buck 
hide. A fresh scab on the top of 
his shaved head suggests that he 
continues to beckon injury. He is 
a point of humanity in a show 
filled with technical mastery and 
emotional distance. 

—Trent Morse 





Julia Margaret Cameron, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
copyrighted 23 July 1868, albumen print from a wet collodion 
negative, 14" x 10", mounted on 23" x 18%" card, 

ruled in gilt. Hans P. Kraus, Jr. 


Hans P. Kraus, Jr. 

Unlike most photographers of the 
Victorian era, Julia Margaret 
Cameron did not try to capture her sub- 
jects with absolute precision and clarity. 
A radical by many stan- 
dards, Cameron ascer- 
tained the artistic 
potential of the camera 
shortly after she began 
using one, at the age of 
48. Embracing what other 
photographers would have 
considered errors, she 
used soft focus and 
shadow as a means of ex- 
pression, forging a new 
esthetic in photography. 
In this treat of a show of 
25 works by the artist, it 
was evident why painters, 
poets, thinkers, and 
Cameron’s celebrity sitters 
admired the way she con- 
jured her subjects’ interior 
lives. 

Part of what made this 
exhibition so special was 
that the majority of the 
works only recently came 
to light. The gallery re- 
ceived them from descen- 
dants of Cameron’s niece, to whom many 
were inscribed. The pictures are in pris- 
tine condition and span an intriguing 


range of subjects. Charles Darwin and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (who was 
brought to her studio by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson) are among the distinguished 
sitters who appear in profile (both 1868). 
Cameron illuminated their white hair and 
beards as though light were radiating 
from within them. The portraits are bold 
yet dreamy. 

What seemed most shocking were 
Cameron’s staged images. In a series 
known as “Milkmaid Madonnas,” the 
photographer posed her parlor maid, 
Mary Hillier, as the Virgin Mary. Theatri- 
cal and ethereal, the photographs raise 
fascinating questions about Hillier’s ex- 
pressions. Was Cameron the consummate 
stage director? Or did Hillier feel elevated 
by her internal dialogue as she imagined 
herself as the Virgin mother? Seeing all 
of these works together, Cameron came 
off as an authentic force in both her time 
and ours. — Meredith Mendelsohn 


Erik Thomsen Asian Art 


One couldn’t ask for a more serene and 
eloquent grouping than these Japanese 
works depicting the full moon and fall 


grasses. The 25 screens, scroll paintings, 
ceramics, and lacquer boxes were created 
between the 17th and early 20th cen- 
turies and each projected a distinctive 
_ perspective on landscapes observed in 
autumn, a time the Japanese associate 





Erik Thomsen Asian Art. 


with work, reflection, and preparation 
for winter’s severity. They demanded 
close attention, for every detail con- 
tributes to an overall impression of 
strength, simplicity, and timelessness. 

In one section of the imposing six- 
panel folding screen with poem cards 
Full moon rising over fall grasses (17th 
century), the gold of the background 
casts a glow on the white moon and 
even radiates from behind the thin, 
massed green lines of the grass, partly 
concealed by two poem cards. The 
poems’ delicate lettering is painted with 
ink, mineral colors, silver wash, and gold 
leaf on paper, and the work appears sur- 
prisingly contemporary. 

The great Mori Ippo, from Osaka, 
painted the more ethereal and equally 
exquisite Full Moon and Clouds, in the 
19th century. Done in varying shades of 
ink and gold wash, the simple scene 
shows the full moon half hidden in gen- 
tle, billowing clouds. Seeing the motif 
on the glistening, black 19th-century 
Raku tea bowl adds a tactile quality to 
the two elements—the grasses and a 


Full moon rising over fall grasses, with shikishi poem cards 
(detail from a six-panel folding screen), 17th century, 
ink, mineral colors, silver wash, and gold leaf on paper, 144%" x 67/4". 


rising moon—for the images appear on 
opposite sides of the bowl, as if ob- 
served through a circular window of a 
tea house. Though quiet, all these works 
left a powerful impression, as if their 
creators had been able to see beyond 
the everyday reality of 
their subjects and dis- 
covered their essential 
tranquility. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


Wendy 
Mark 


Jill Newhouse 
Poet, painter, and print- 
maker Wendy Mark has 
long been engaged in 
producing intimate, 
complexly atmospheric 
works. She has por- 
trayed trees, clouds, 
hills, and houses in her 
studies. Often they’ve 
been part of book col- 
laborations with poets 
and writers, including 
Charles Simic, Paul Mul- 
doon, Mark Strand, and 
Javier Marias, among 
others. Here she part- 
nered with herself, as illustrator and 
poet, in some of her most compelling 
works to date. 

The works on paper in this exhibition, 
titled “Drive,” are strangely provocative 
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as in her poetry, which is printed in the 
online catalogue. 

Among the most charming works in 
the show was a small monotype, about 5 
by 6 inches, simply titled Waiting for the 
Mechanic to Show up (2011). A female 
figure in what looks like a pickup truck 
sits with the door open. But she has no 
facial features and the car, or pickup, has 
no detailing; the background is empty 
white, underscoring the sense of no place 
and no time. The image embodies tenta- 
tiveness and an attendant atmosphere of 
anxiety. 

And there were various stops some- 
where in Spain, and at different times of 
day. The atmosphere can be dim and 
moody, as in Noon/August/Spain 
(2011), a brownish oil and charcoal on 
paper with the limned form of a man, 
his interior erased, standing beneath a 
storm cloud, or the brighter Spain/ 
Road/Monotype (2011), in which there 
are no humans, but beautiful scenery 
and an ominous sky. Other works 
showed Mark the seductive colorist. In 
one, Maud at the Met (2011), she de- 
scribes a woman beside a sports car (a 
Miata? A Porsche?), pensive outside the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. She could 
be in Europe. 

The everyday world, the unassuming 
landmarks of memory, and the way color 
can obviate the need for shape are sub- 
jects in these nonspecific narratives that 
somehow get under our skin and let us 
share the artist’s uncertain remembrances. 

— Barbara A. MacAdam 





and sugges- 
tively narra- 
tive. Mark’s 
images lead 
us on aroad 
trip through 
memories 
and cultural 
signifiers . 
and testify | 
to her abid- 
ing, promis- 
cuous love 
affairs with 
cars. There’s 
a Fiat, an 
MG, a Mer- 
cedes, and 
other iconic 
models in 
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the draw- 
ings as well 


Wendy Mark, Waiting for the Mechanic to Show up, 2011, 
monotype, 4°4" x 6%". Jill Newhouse. 
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‘Asian American 
Portraits of 
Encounter’ 


National Portrait Gallery 

Washington, D.C. 

Featuring works by seven contemporary 
artists from across the country and 
around the world, this engrossing 
show—part of the museum’s “Portraiture 
Now” exhibition series— explored the 
complexities of Asian identity in today’s 
culture. 

Using her friends as subjects, Shizu 
Saldamando creates precise depictions of 
youth culture in oil and gold leaf or col- 
lage on wood. These mixed-media works 
were inspired in part by her California 
childhood and her Japanese and Mexican 
heritage. Korean immigrant Hye Yeon 
Nam evoked empathy for her struggle to 
fit in by way of a four-part video self- 
portrait that shows her walking, drink- 
ing, eating, and sitting in uncomfortable, 
unfamiliar situations. 

Photographer CYJO, born in Seoul, 
raised in the United States, and currently 
based in Beijing, took a more straightfor- 
ward approach, documenting the diver- 
sity of the kyopo community —the 
Korean term for ethnic Koreans living 
elsewhere—with 60 full-length portraits 
of men and women that were accompa- 
nied by texts. 

In detailed, sensuous photographs, 
Satomi Shirai recorded her attempts to 
bridge the cross-cultural divide follow- 
ing her move from Japan to New York 
City, in 2004. Tam Tran, who emigrated 
from Vietnam to Memphis as a young 
child, photographed herself in alter- 
nately subtle and dramatic poses and 
outfits that embodied her ongoing 
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Roger Shimomura, Shimomura Crossing the Delaware, 2010, 
acrylic on canvas (three panels), 76" x 148". National Portrait Gallery. 


efforts to 
maintain a 
foothold in 
two cultures. 

Perhaps the 
most visually 
arresting im- 
ages in the ex- 
hibition were 
highly realis- 
tic, larger- 
than-life 
charcoal ren- 
derings of dis- 
embodied, 
glistening black hair on long paper scrolls 
by Chinese-born Zhang Chun Hong 
(known as Hong Zhang in the United 
States). They powerfully channel Asian 
cultural associations of women’s long 
tresses with vitality, beauty, and sexual 
energy. 

The showstoppers, however, were five 
cartoonish self-portrait paintings, both 
humorous and poignant, by the Seattle- 
born, Kansas-based Roger Shimomura. In 
these works, the artist exposes Asian 
stereotypes, depicting himself battling 
ugly caricatures of World War II-era 
Japanese soldiers or, in a hilarious take- 
off of Washington Crossing the 





some, such as Folding settles deeper than 
accessible to the face of something wait- 
ing (2011), the paper is partially bent or 
otherwise shaped to suggest a kind of 
exaggerated topography. These largely 
representational images set the scene 
for miniature, self-contained land- 
scapes, which Euclide constructs using 
an eclectic array of materials, from Sty- 
rofoam and crumpled canvas to sliced 
cigarette filters and pinecones. To shield 
the front of some of these pieces, which 
bow outward as much as 11 inches, he 
molded clear, irregularly shaped acrylic 
covers. 

A range of influences is reflected in 
these works, from Victorian shadow 
boxes to traditional Chinese landscape 
painting, with its non-Western perspec- 
tive and its blending of the real and fan- 
ciful, the natural and architectural. But 
perhaps the most telling aspect of Eu- 
clide’s reliefs is an obsessiveness in in- 
tent and execution that ties them to the 
not-so-distant realm of model making. 

Drawing on the real and imaginary, 
Euclide creates mini-worlds that ques- 
tion if any element of the larger world in 
which we all coexist is truly unspoiled 
by humankind. —Kyle MacMillan 





Delaware, commanding a boat 
with Japanese oarsmen. 
—Stephen May 


Gregory 
Euclide 


David 8. Smith 

Denver 

Gregory Euclide puts a fantas- 
tical spin on the genre of 
landscape art, creating scenes 
that commingle the natural 
and artificial. 

For this fascinating exhibi- 
tion, the up-and-coming 
Minnesota-based artist cre- 
ated ten hybrid relief works, 
none more than 29 inches 
wide or tall, that deliberately 
blur the distinction between 
painting and sculpture. 
Acrylic-and-pencil works on 














paper— often depicting ultra- 
contemporary buildings nes- 
tled in verdant 
settings—serve as backdrops 
in most of these pieces. For 


Gregory Euclide, Folding settles deeper than accessible 


to the face of something waiting, 2011, 


acrylic, buckthorn root, cigarette filters, fern, found foam, 
mushroom, Mylar, paper, pencil, pinecone, sedum, and sponge, 23" 


x 29" x 8". David B. Smith. 


COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 


Amanda Means 


Howard Yezerski 
Boston 


Instead of using glass and light as mere 
tools in the photographic process, 
Amanda Means has made them her 
focus. The eight works in this exhibition, 





Amanda Means, One Bulb (Version II), 2011, 
gelatin silver prints, 6' 4" x 7' 2". Howard Yezerski. 


titled “Glass + Light,” depict lightbulbs or 
ordinary glasses of water—objects so 
mundane, it was startling to see them 
transformed into monumental studies of 
form. Equally surprising was the bold ab- 
straction Means distilled from them. Her 
images command attention and even 
wonder. 

One Bulb (Version II), 2011, a grid of a 
dozen black-and-white 24-by-20-inch 
gelatin silver prints, explores the tension 
between variation and seeming im- 
mutability. Working with filters and 
light-sensitive paper, the artist captured 
a solitary incandescent bulb in each 
image. Luminous here, shrouded in 
darkness there, a familiar silhouette is 
rendered mysterious. For Grid of Five 
Light Bulbs (2007), Means followed a 
different minimalist approach to the 
same subject, producing a row of 31- 
by-22-inch Polaroids of single bulbs, 
this time rendered in tangerine, yellow, 
turquoise, green, or magenta. 

Stripped of color and context and en- 
larged to three or four feet tall, photo- 
graphs of water glasses become scenes 
of drama and abstract beauty. Beads of 
condensation have heft at this size, 
clouds arise where ice cubes meet 
water, and air bubbles inhabit a liquid 
cosmos. When seen up close, the most 
recognizable features of a glass of water 





fall away. In their place are bands of light 
and shadow, patterned marks, and an ex- 
quisite equilibrium between form and 
background. 

The external world surfaces in physical 
details, from the scratches etched on a 
water glass to a half-glimpsed GE logo 
printed on the dome of a lightbulb. Time, 
too, subtly enters these pictures, 
which were created in a medium 
famous for stopping it. A radiant 
filament raises the issue of a 
bulb’s duration. Condensation and 
melting ice register ongoing 
processes. Means simultaneously 
acknowledges these realities and 
hints at what lies beyond them. 

—Joanne Silver 


‘sea Change: 
Part One’ 


Marx & Zavattero 
San Francisco 
This witty and occasionally acidic 
exhibition, the first installment of 
a two-part show that marked the 
gallery’s tenth anniversary, was full of 
one-liners. Highlighting Marx & Zavat- 
tero’s predilection for craftsmanship un- 
derscored by a wicked sense of humor, it 
included works in diverse media by 12 
artists, some of whom have been with 
the gallery since its inception. 

Figuration predominated. Color photo- 
graphs of dolls posed in compromising 
situations from the Los Angeles—based 





Davis & Davis, The Bettys, 2001, C-print, 24" x 20". 
Marx & Zavattero. 
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duo Davis & Davis were on view, includ- 
ing The Bettys (2001), depicting mother- 
daughter fashionistas whose dresses are 
pulled up over their heads. Now more 
than a decade old, these works have lost 
none of their satiric sting. Filipino-born 
artist Michael Arcega’s Conquistadorkes 
II (2005), a hollow, life-size Spanish sol- 
dier meticulously crafted from manila 
(pun intended) folders, is equal parts 
white knight and paper tiger. It cleverly 
alludes to the history of conquest in the 
Philippines. 

Iranian American artist Taravat 
Talepasand draws inspiration from Arab 
Internet porn sites. Mullah’s Ghost 
(2011), a porcelain figurine of a burka- 
clad woman exposing a pair of giant 
breasts, is pure kitsch. It recalls the 
breast-shaped salt and pepper shakers 
sold at American roadside tourist attrac- 
tions in the 1950s. David Hevel’s Poke 
the Milky Way (2011), an over-the-top 
sculptural rendition of Lady Gaga done in 
tinsel and taxidermy, was an outrageous 
showstopper, not unlike the star herself. 

A handful of abstract works rounded 
out the show, among them Patrick Wil- 
son’s acrylic-on-canvas Gladiator 
(2011). A multilayered geometric con- 
figuration in orange and blue, it evoked 
the Light and Space experiments of 
Robert Irwin and James Turrell, casting 
a Los Angeles-inspired light on this racy 
anniversary exhibition. —Lea Feinstein 


‘Beauty Culture’ 


Annenberg Space for Photography 

Los Angeles 

This provocative exhibition raised tough 
questions about contemporary notions of 
female beauty. The most important one 
concerned the price— psychological and 
physical as well as economic—of aspiring 
to ideals represented in photographic im- 
ages. Works by more than 100 artists of- 
fered compelling testimony that the cost 
is incalculably high. 

Susan Anderson’s picture of a four- 
year-old competitor in a Las Vegas 
beauty pageant and Lauren Greenfield’s 
photograph of adolescent girls at a 
weight-loss camp make the point that fe- 
males are never too young to be pres- 
sured to fixate on their appearances. At 
the never-too-old end of the spectrum 
was Martin Schoeller’s lurid shot of an 
overly made-up Tammy Faye Bakker. 

In a digital gallery at the center of the 
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Lauren Greenfield, Camp Shane, 2001, Cibachrome print, 16" x 20". 


Annenberg Space for Photography. 


Annenberg space, a slideshow of pro- 
jected images and a documentary film by 
Greenfield offered historical perspective 
and insight into the urge to emulate 
ideals promoted by the cos- 


Sylvia Sleigh, Kerry James 
Marshall, Christina Ram- 
berg, and Leon Golub, 
drawn from the Smart’s 
contemporary holdings, 
provided a rich foundation, 
while additional works by 
Nick Cave, Yun-Fei Ji, 
Martin Ramirez, Ravinder 
Reddy, and Clare Rojas 
rounded out this solid, full- 
bodied show. 

The exhibition opened 
with the colorful and ro- 
mantic Slow Dance 
(1992-93), by Kerry James 
Marshall, who lives and works in 
Chicago. In this unframed mixed-media 
canvas, a couple presses against each 
other in a densely patterned living room. 





metics, film, and fashion in- 
dustries, often through 
manipulated photographs. 
In the film, black models 
grapple with obstacles they 
have faced and historians 
weigh in on the cult of 
beauty. 

Prints, displayed in sur- 
rounding galleries, were or- 
ganized by themes such as 
“Hollywood Glamour Ma- 
chine,” “Beauty Inc.,” and 
“What Size Is Beauty?” 
Herb Ritts’s group portrait 
of nude supermodels was 
paired with Leonard 
Nimoy’s depiction of simi- 
larly posed plus-size women. 

If a single picture summed up the con- 
flict between the costs and rewards of 
beauty it was Anatomy of a Pin-Up 
(1991), by Annie Sprinkle. A full-body 
portrait of the artist, done up in red 
corset and boots, black gloves, and push- 
up bra, is surrounded by handwritten re- 
marks about her uncomfortable attire. At 
the bottom of the print she has written: 
“Tn spite of it all, I’m sexually excited & 
feeling great!” — Suzanne Muchnic 


) 
‘Go Figure 
Smart Museum of Art, 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 
This broadly conceived group exhibition 
of figurative work from the past six 
decades was Chicago-centric. Pieces by 
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Sylvia Sleigh, Nancy Spero, Leon Golub and Sons Stephen, 
Phillip and Paul, 1973, oil on canvas, 72" x 96%". 
Smart Museum of Art, University of Chicago. 


A sliver of the woman’s yellow dress 
peeks out from behind the man’s body— 
it highlights the curve of her hip, giving 
the couple a sense of swaying motion. 
An untitled site-specific installation by 
Clare Rojas, who earned her M.F.A. in the 
city, covered two adjoining walls. A lone 
female figure appeared on each wall, sur- 
rounded by bold geometric shapes, vi- 
brant fields of color, and folkloric patterns 
reminiscent of quilts. Rojas used the in- 
stallation as a set for her opening-night 
performance, where she appeared as her 
alter ego, folk singer Peggy Honeywell. 
Sleigh’s painting Nancy Spero, Leon 
Golub and Sons Stephen, Phillip and Paul 
(1973) depicts Golub and Spero’s family 
in front of his oil-and-lacquer-on-canvas 
Colossal Heads I (1958-59). Around the 
corner, on loan from a private collection, 
was Golub’s huge painting itself. Golub 


was born and educated in Chicago—he 
attended both the University of Chicago 
and the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago—and he and Spero donated 
Sleigh’s portrait of their family to the 
Smart in 1988. 

Even the outsider artist Ramirez, who 
never set foot in Chicago, had a loose 
connection to the city. It was the Chicago 
Imagists who discovered and championed 
his work. — Ruth Lopez 


Shaun O'Dell 


Inman 

Houston 

Visitors entering “Feeling Easy Feelings” 
were immediately confronted with a 
massive wall text titled Describe in one 
sentence a moment in your life when you 
experienced a radical change in the way 
you think about things (2011). Twenty re- 
sponses, which Shaun O’Dell solicited 
from friends, were rendered in graphite 
directly on the wall. They included “No- 
vember, 2010: I saw beauty in the pure 
pollution which oozes from a dump” and 
“End of spring, 1986: I hold my blood- 
stained hands, in one day it all melts 
away.” 

Works on paper filled an adjoining 
gallery, among them luminous abstract 
collaged-paper drawings that the artist 
created by cutting up and reorganizing 
“finished” works, using a process similar 
to musical improvisation (O'Dell is also a 
jazz saxophonist). In these and other 
gouache-and-collage pieces, the artist’s 
delicate linear configurations and repeti- 
tive checkerboard-like patterns — exe- 
cuted mostly in deep blues, rich greens, 
and bright golds and reds—bring to mind 
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Shaun O'Dell, feelings.oxbowCollapse.gold, 2011, 
gouache on collaged paper, 10%" x 8%" x %". Inman. 








LAUREN GREENFIELD/COURTESY PACE/MACGILL GALLERY 


COURTESY THE ARTIST AND INMAN GALLERY, HOUSTON 


COURTESY THE ARTIST AND DOT FIFTYONE GALLERY 


Paul Klee’s color polyphony and Alfred 
Jensen’s magical grids and mandala-like 
compositions. Pyramids, obelisks, totems, 
and other forms derived from folk ver- 
nacular can also be found in these 


strange and evocative works. 


The show’s centerpiece —a whimsical 
sculpture made of two brass rods cutting 
through two stones, one limestone and 
one marble, placed atop a plank of Pon- 
derosa pine—was on view ina third 
room, installed between a collaged gela- 
tin silver photograph of the 1980 Mount 
St. Helens eruption and a wall covered in 
shimmery aluminum leaf. The sculpture’s 
teetering rods stretched across the room, 
skimming the floor and nearly touching 
the walls. 

While it took some effort to enter into 
the state of obsessive concentration that 
suffused “Feeling Easy Feelings,” O’Dell’s 
work ultimately seduced viewers with its 
playfulness. This was a mesmerizing 
show. — Susie Kalil 


sandra Ramos 


Dot Fiftyone 

Miami 

Miami and Havana have been embroiled 
in a complicated relationship since Fidel 
Castro came to power in Cuba, in 1959, 
prompting the deterioration of diplo- 
matic relations between Cuba and the 
United States and spurring the immigra- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of Cubans 
to Miami over the years. In this potent 
exhibition, titled “90 Miles: Living in the 
Vortex,” the Havana-based artist Sandra 





Sandra Ramos, 90 Miles, 2011, aluminum and digital 
prints on light boxes, 32' x 3' 4" x 2' 3", 
installation view. Dot Fiftyone. 


Ramos revisited this decades-long drama, 
symbolically uniting the two cities. 

The show centered around 90 Miles 
(2011), a bridgelike installation whose 
title refers to the approximate distance 
between Cuba and Florida. Spanning 32 
feet, the work is constructed from 12 
photographic light boxes mounted atop a 
simple-yet-sturdy 
aluminum scaffold- 
ing, with aerial 
views of Miami and 
Havana positioned 
at each end. Visitors 
to the gallery could 
step up onto the 
light boxes and tra- 
verse the structure, 
metaphorically mov- 
ing from one city to 
the other by walking 
over a series of im- 
ages of the Florida 
Straits, the body of 
water many Cubans 
have attempted to 
cross in order to 
reach the United States. Ramos shot all 
of the images from an airplane during a 
flight from Havana to Miami earlier this 
year. Spangled with cottony tufts of 
clouds that float above pale azure and 
della robbia blue waters, the nearly ab- 
stract compositions have a dreamlike 
aura, but in this context they became re- 
minders of an anguished geographic and 
political divide. 

Also on view were digitally manipulated 
photographs, some of which portrayed 
fantastical bridgelike forms made from 
coiled ropes, barrels, or logs; a serigraphy 
and lithography series titled “Secret Fear” 
(2011); and three 3-D animation videos, 
including Shipwreck (2008). Their pres- 
ence amplified the bittersweet power of 
90 Miles. —FElisa Turner 


Louviere + 
Vanessa 


A Gallery for Fine Photography 
New Orleans 
In a remarkable new series titled “Coun- 
terfeit,” New Orleans—based duo Lou- 
viere + Vanessa—Jeff Louviere and 
Vanessa Brown—mined the symbolic im- 
agery found on paper currencies from 
around the world. 

To create a painterly effect in these 


‘ hats | 


mixed-media works, the artists printed 
digital photographs of selected details in 
the currencies on Japanese kozo paper, 
then mounted the images to Dibond alu- 
minum composite panels with built-up 
layers of colored gesso and rubbed or 
distressed gold leaf. This uneven gesso 
base, subtle but often visible through the 





Louviere + Vanessa, PETULANCE DEFIES its OWN TANTRUM, 2011, gold leaf and 
photo noyée, 32" x 48". A Gallery for Fine Photography. 


gold leaf and photographic print, pro- 
duces an impasto underpainting—the 
visible brushstrokes help create the illu- 
sion of painting. Encased in a clear coat 
of resin, the striking pieces were pre- 
sented in handmade wooden frames. 

The works ranged from the heroic to 
the sublime. PETULANCE DEFIES its 
OWN TANTRUM (2011) portrays the fig- 
ure of a North Korean soldier holding a 
rifle above his head, while a gentler 
image, titled THE FORGOTTEN FEAR of 
FEATHERS (2011), features the monarch 
butterfly found on the Mexican peso. 
Some works depict glorified politicians or 
gods, while others portray dramatic 
scenes from revolutions, wars, or 
mythology. 

Yet Louviere + Vanessa’s images are 
not simply reproductions of the artwork 
found on paper currencies. The artists 
isolated visual elements and symbols 
and stripped away their contexts in 
order to explore the tension between 
representation and abstraction. They 
cleverly melded the realism of photogra- 
phy with the expressionistic qualities of 
painting. 

When viewed up close, the “Counter- 
feit” images reveal the abstract rhythms 
of the engravers’ marks. From a dis- 
tance, they show the engravers’ art. 

—John R. Kemp 
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UP NOW 


Kunstmuseum Basel 

Basel, Switzerland 

Through January 22 

For most of his working life, through the 


first half of the last century, Max Beck- 
mann painted people gathered together in 


more in the way of telling detail and he 
would have landed himself with another 
excessively emblematic composition. 
Happily, though, he took notice of the 
Douanier Rousseau and simplified ac- 
cordingly; and it looks as though he even 
picked up on the Art Deco styles of Edy- 
Legrand and Dufy, most notably in a 
sweeping panorama of the port of Genoa 
at night, picked out in silver and green. 





stagy settings. He 
himself would ap- 
pear, big chinned and 
thick necked, very 
much the master of 
ceremonies, intent on 
making his works 
stand comparison 
with High German al- 
tarpieces. Through- 
out, however, he 
kept doing land- 
scapes, partly, no 
doubt, because they 
were conveniently 
there through the 
window, wherever he 
was staying, and also 
because they pre- 
sented less of a chal- 
lenge than his figure 
paintings, especially 
the complicated trip- 
tychs. What a relief 
to face gloomy 
weather on the Baltic 
or to lose oneself 
among sand dunes 
with only the wife, 
sprawled on her back 
beside the picnic 
basket, far enough 
away to present no 
interruption. 
Occasionally he 
would try implanting 
bits of narrative. One 
of the more formally 
impressive paintings 
in this fine exhibi- 
tion, The Nizza in 
Frankfurt am Main 
(1921), features a 
sleeping dog, a 
working gardener, 
assorted trees and 
shrubs, and, over the 
city rooftops, a boxy flying machine and 
Beckmann’s own signature, midair. Here 
complications posed a threat: anything 
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Max Beckmann, The Nizza in Frankfurt am Main, 1921, oil on canvas, 391%" x 25%". 


Kunstmuseum Basel. 


Faced with gray northern seas, a strip 
of pale shoreline, and huddled beach 
huts, Beckmann was invariably on top 





form. Viewing the world through door- 
ways or train windows or (in one in- 
stance) through a porthole, he achieved 
sturdy pictures, heavily outlined and well 
supplied with details of interest: the an- 
gularities of conifers, the tilt of a ladder, 
the glimpse of a stranger in a window 
somewhere. 
Declared by the Nazis one of Ger- 
many’s “degenerate artists,” Beckmann 
moved to the 
Netherlands in 1937, 
where, until he suc- 
ceeded in moving to 
the United States ten 
years later, he had 
little or no freedom 
of maneuver. It was 
then that he pro- 
duced his most elab- 
orate and symbolical 
triptychs. As a relief 
of sorts he painted 
landscapes, relying 
heavily on picture 
postcards of resorts 
beyond his range in 
wartime. Ill health 
and the vicissitudes 
of war sapped his 
confidence, though 
not his output. The 
landscapes became 
increasingly hedged 
in with lashings of 
black and Prussian 
blue; sparsity and 
sallow areas of noth- 
-ing much happening 
became the key- 
notes, even more so 
when he moved to 
Saint Louis and then 
New York. His ex- 
haustion showed. 
But even at his 
most perfunctory, 
with shadows lying 
matte and every 
vista closed off with 
colonnades of mass- 
produced tree 
oh, trunks, he brought 
eas to landscape a 
strength of purpose, 
all the better for 
being free of the rit- 
ual theatricality that gives so much of 
his other work its self-important look. 
— William Feaver 
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Musée d’Orsay. 


Musée d’Orsay 

Paris 

The first major retrospective of Manet’s 
work to be shown in Paris in some 30 
years, “Manet, the Man Who Invented 
Modernity” traced the artist’s shift from 
classicism to an utterly groundbreaking, 
even shocking way of representing real- 
ity. Organized into nine sections by cura- 
tor Stephane Guégan of the Musée 
d'Orsay, it explored the historic and artis- 
tic context within which Manet painted, 
positioning him in a milieu that included 
Zola, Monet, and Baudelaire. A promi- 
nent section was devoted to the aca- 
demic influence of Thomas Couture, with 
whom Manet trained from late 1849 to 
early 1856, while other galleries tackled 
such themes as his relationships with 
women painters. 

Unfortunately, this approach felt 
rather didactic. Fortunately, it did not 
dull the virtuosity and shimmering 
beauty of Manet’s paintings, nor the in- 
tense pleasure of being able to linger 
over so many of them. Even today, the 
shock of the artist’s work is palpable— 
his brushwork remains fresh, immedi- 
ate, and alive, his viewpoint surprising 
and even subversive. 

Numerous masterworks punctuated 
the galleries, including Le Déjeuner sur 
l‘herbe (Luncheon on the Grass, 1863), 
Manet’s jarring take on the idyllic pas- 
torals of Giorgione and Titian, depicting 
two men picnicking with a naked 
woman, and his deeply human Le Christ 





Edouard Manet, Le Déjeuner sur I'herbe, 1863, oil on canvas, 817s" x 1044". 


mort et les 
anges (The 
Dead Christ 
with Angels, 
1864), which 
intensified a 
section of the 
show devoted 
to his religious 
art. The fantas- 
tic Au Pére 
Lathuille (At 
Pere Lathuille’s, 
1879), with its 
pale hues and 
feathery brush- 
work, gives a 
glimpse of a 
young man try- 
ing to seduce a 
proper older 
woman —it is possibly Manet’s last mas- 
terpiece. Luminous portraits of the 
painter Berthe Morisot and a room of 
still lifes also offered moments of sheer 
grace. —Laurie Hurwitz 





Galerie Chantal Crousel 
Paris 
The title of the most prominent work on 
view here, Le Clash (2010), served as an 
apt analogy for the exhibition itself. Anri 
Sala layered sounds across disparate 
works and spaces within the gallery, ex- 
ploring the relationship between music 
and image to intriguing and unsettling 
effect. 

Ten small color photographs and two 
identical artist’s books from the 2011 





series “Why the Lion Roars” introduced 
this exhibition, which came to life in a 
darkened adjacent space. Here, the 
video installation Le Clash showed the 
colorful mosaic facade of a neglected 
concert hall—from within, one could 
hear the melody of the Clash’s hit song 
“Should I Stay or Should I Go.” In the 
film, two musicians with a barrel organ, 
both softly singing, and a man with a 
music box hidden inside of a shoebox 
begin to slowly circle the building, cre- 
ating their own, slightly different ver- 
sions of the song. When the film ended, 
a romantic aria based on Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly —sung in seamless 
shifts by different sopranos—could be 
heard from an adjacent installation, ti- 
tled 5 Flutterbyes (2011). As the voices 
wafted into the darkened room, they 
created a moment of surprise and, fleet- 
ingly, transcendence. 

Two related architectural interventions 
rounded out the exhibition. For Score 
(2011), a giant pattern reminiscent of the 
partitions of a barrel organ was carved 
into a wall of the gallery —through its 
oblong perforations the viewer could 
glimpse the space’s courtyard. In No 
Window No Cry (Le Corbusier, Maison-at- 
elier Lipchitz, Boulogne), 2011, a delicate 
work integrated into another wall, the re- 
volving cylinder of a brass music box was 
mounted in a window through which one 
could see into the Le Clash installation. 
When wound up by visitors, the music 
box played a sweet, haunting, bell-like 
rendition of “Should I Stay or Should I 
Go,” adding another echoing counter- 
point to the music of this show. 

—Laurie Hurwitz 





Anri Sala, still from Le Clash, 2010, 
HD video with surround sound and music box, 8 minutes, 31 seconds. Galerie Chantal! Crousel. 
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reviews: international 


Lee Friedlander 


Timothy Taylor 

London 

Lee Friedlander delved deep into Ameri- 
can car culture, in all its strangeness and 
tawdriness, in this large and uneven 
show, titled “America By Car & The New 
Cars 1964.” With 135 photographs from 
two distinct bodies of work made ap- 
proximately four decades apart, the 
show documented both Friedlander’s vi- 
sion of the roadside as an expression of 
the American psyche and a certain evo- 
lution in his approach to this well-trod 
subject. 

The earlier group, all taken in 1963, 
suggests a glossy advertising campaign 
gone horribly wrong. Instead of dramatic 
or sexy settings, Friedlander pho- 
tographed cars in humdrum places—an 
empty drive-in, deserted sidewalks, a 
motel parking lot—or caught them as 
spectral window reflections. Though 
they're utterly cheerless, there’s poetry 
in these works and a sense of loneliness 
that hints at Friedlander’s contemporaries 
Diane Arbus and Robert Frank. The 33 
works in this series were commissioned 
by Harper's Bazaar for a feature on new 
car models of 1964, but the magazine 
considered the images too unsettling and 
never published them. They have lost 
none of their haunting power. 

The other works in this show date 
from the last decade or so, and almost 
all were taken from inside rental cars. 
The effect of seeing dozens of wide- 
open landscapes from a driver’s seat was 





claustrophobic 
in the extreme, 
but Friedlander’s 
flair for compo- 
sition gives the 
best images a 
tension and pre- 
cision that 
makes you want 
to stay for the 
ride. We saw 
trucks, odome- 
ters, Cows, 
bumper stickers, 
and curving 
dashboards that he 
echo the curves ise se diel es 











of the road. Or 
we glimpsed the 
face of the artist 
himself in a rearview mirror, in best Old 
Master style. With so many images, 
some are bound to be better than oth- 
ers. But taken together, they gave a 
powerful sense of motion and oddness 
in the ordinary, with an understated 
sense of humor. There’s little of the 
anomie that breathes through the 
artist’s earlier work. Friedlander seems 
to have made his peace with cars. 

— Roger Atwood 


Wolfgang Laib 
Buchmann Galerie 

Berlin 

Although this exhibition consisted of 
only 16 black-and-white photographs, 
here Wolfgang Laib seemed to further 

















Lee Friedlander, Detroit, (Chrysler 300), 1963/printed later, gelatin silver print, 11" x 14". Timothy Taylor. 
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Wolfgang Laib, Bei Magwe, Burma (Myanmar), 2000, 
gelatin silver print on baryta paper, 12" x 16". Buchmann Galerie. 


distill and sharpen his minimalist ap- 
proach to form. The German artist — best 
known for his elemental sculptures made 
with pollen, beeswax, and other organic 
materials — captured Burmese ruins, Syr- 
ian and Indian graves, and even a glacier 
in Switzerland. Simple and austere, these 
images elicited quiet rumination. 

An architectural leitmotif resonated 
across many of the works, all gelatin sil- 
ver prints. Shelters photographed from a 
distance in Bei Magwe, Burma (Myan- 
mar) (Near Magwe, Burma, Myanmar, 
2000) appear to be nothing more than 
thatched roofs atop slender poles—their 
elongated form echoes that of the 
Bedouin tent captured in another image. 

Photographs of graves were the most 
powerful works in-this show, none more 
so than Grab, Palmyra, Syrien (Grave, 
Palmyra, Syria, 1995). Seemingly taken 
from within’a burial chamber, it captures 
a blinding light that pours through a 
large opening. Also evocative was Grab, 
Delhi, Indien (Grave, Delhi, India, 1990), 
depicting an unadorned concrete mound 
atop a stark concrete rectangle. 

Other images are devoid of the slight- 
est hint of human presence. In two 
striking landscape photographs, both ti- 
tled Mesopotamische Wtiste (Mesopo- 
tamian Desert, 1995), a barren expanse 
of rocks and sand stretches toward a 
distant horizon. 

Laib made these photographs between 
1983 and 2001, during his travels 
throughout Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe. But much like his sculptures, 
these spare, meditative images conjure a 
sense of timelessness. —Alicia Reuter 
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COLLECTION OF BHAVNA & RAVI BAWA 


COLLECTION OF FRANZ GERTSCH & MARIA GERTSCH-MEER/©2011 FRANZ GERTSCH 


Franz Gertsch 


Kynsthaus Zurich 
Zurich 


. The “Four Seasons Cycle,” a quartet of 


monumental paintings depicting the 
same wooded area on a sloping hill near 
Franz Gertsch’s home in Riischegg, 
Switzerland, was the unifying thread of 
this exhibition. The 81-year-old artist 
painted these works—one for each sea- 
son—over the course of four years, be- 
ginning with Autumn, in 2008. Spring 
(2011), which took him some 16 months 
to paint, was not finished until earlier 
this year. Presented in the Kunsthaus’s 
massive exhibition space alongside a se- 
lection of Gertsch’s paintings and wood- 
cuts from 1983 to the present, these 
formidable works (each nearly 11 feet 
tall and 16 feet wide) are nothing short 
of breathtaking. 

Curator Tobia Bezzola worked together 
with the artist in presenting the “Four 
Seasons Cycle” alongside large-format 
paintings and woodcuts depicting natural 
subjects and landscapes, as well as por- 
traits of women, such as the photorealist 
acrylic painting Johanna I (1984). The 
show opened with Schwarzwasser II 
(Black Water II, 1994), a three-plate 
woodcut of water surging over rocks that 
measured more than 20 feet in length; 
Graser I, II, and III (Grass I, II, and III, 
1995-97), three close-up paintings of 
blades of grass; and the two-plate wood- 
cut Grdser “Ausblick” (Grass “Prospect,” 
2007). 


es 
thee 
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But it was Autumn, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer that dominated —and lent their 
ambiance to—each of the four succeed- 
ing rooms. While the landscape 
depicted in the series is located 
behind Gertsch’s house, he painted 
these painstakingly detailed 
scenes in his studio, working from 
photographic projections. Indeed, 
from a distance, the paintings ap- 
pear nearly photographic, yet a 
closer examination of the canvases 
reveals an almost impressionistic 
technique at play. The accompany- 
ing portraits and woodcuts, exe- 
cuted with masterful precision, 
also projected a hyperrealism that 
was quite astonishing. 

—Mary Krienke 


Manjit Bawa 


Vadehra Art 
New Delhi 
“Let's Paint the Sky Red,” an exhi- 
bition of more than 50 works by 
Manjit Bawa, formed an endearing 
tribute to this major figure in In- 
dian art, who died in 2008. The 
pieces on view here, culled from 
the private collection of the artist’s 
daughter, Bhavna Bawa, and her brother 
Ravi, included oil paintings and works on 
paper. But it was Bawa’s eloquent and in- 
candescent miniatures that made this 
show a must-see. 

Bawa was influenced by the Pahari 
miniature style, which developed in the 








5 Sit ey 


foothills of the Himalayas in the 17th 
century. His paintings tell stories, often 
subversively, drawing on elements of 





Manjit Bawa, Untitled, 1993, 
mixed media on paper, 8%" x 6". Vadehra Art. 


high modernism and earthy folklore. In- 
spired by Sufi philosophy and Indian 
epics, he created a universe populated by 
acrobats, lovers, muses, lions, dogs, 
dandies, goats, goddesses, and the god 
Krishna. These fantastical subjects ap- 
pear to float on subtly varied fields of 
bold color—red, yellow, green, purple, or 
blue —that are skillfully rendered with- 
out a trace of brushstroke. 

Bawa’s figures have a strangely bone- 
less quality. In one large-scale canvas, 
the four-armed Gajalakshmi—one of the 
aspects of Lakshmi, Hindu goddess of 
wealth and prosperity —emerges from a 
lotus to embrace an elephant, twisting 
her body as she entwines her arms with 
the animal’s trunk. Afloat together in a 
flat, bold-red pictorial space, the figures 
appear almost pneumatic. In a miniature 
depicting the killing of Jatayu, the king 
of vultures, that is based on a scene from 
the Ramayana, both man and bird appear 
distorted, as if the artist deconstructed 
their forms and then attempted to put 
them back together again. Bawa some- 
times used the same shapes to construct 
his human and animal subjects, produc- 
ing powerful visual affinities between 
them. — Madhu Jain 
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OKAVANGO, 24" x 30", acrylic on canvas, $2000 


Wendy Allen 

329 Baltimore Street 

Gettysburg, PA 17325 

Phone: 717.398.2561 

E-mail: wallenl23@charter.net Michael Banks 


Website: www.lincolnintoart.com Website: www.michaelbankswildlifeart.com 


a 


Saint Gallo's Square, original oil, 40" x 50" & prints 


Carl Borgia Suzanne M. Coleman, MD 
Mary Bechtol Phone: 561.738.0128 Phone: 847.486.1207 


Phone: 806.681.8320 E-mail: carlborgia@gmail.com E-mail: art.geniusmind@yahoo.com 
Website: www.marybechtol.com Website: www.carlborgia.com Website: www.artofageniusmind.com 


Green Lamp, Cape Cod Blue Car, Brooklyn 


Superman, 2010, 24" x 30", acrylic on birch panel 


J. M. Clark Photography 
Travel, Portraiture, Still Life, Greeting Cards 
E-mail: jmetcalfeclark@gmail.com 


Anne-Marie Cosgrove 
Website: www.flickr.com/photos/jmetcalfeclark/ 


Website: www.anne-mariecosgrove.com 
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Metaphor For What Cannot Be Said, 48" x 42" each panel, acrylic on canvas 


Connecting the Dots 


Rick Esposito _ , 
Phone: 786.877.3277 Michael Herres Madonna, 14.5" H with a 4" 
Website: www.richardesposito.com Website: www.michaelherres.com square base, bronze 


July 5, from Americana series 


HERTEL Friends in the Clouds, 2011, 35.5" x 35.5" Tango Weed 

Photography 

Phone: 450.587.2356 Duncan James Stephen Johnstone 

E-mail: Hertelhouse@hotmail.com E-mail: duncanjames@me.com E-mail: donkeyshot@earthlink.net 
Website: Hertel.artspan.com Website: www.duncanjamesartist.com Website: www.sjohnstonephoto.com 


Diamond #1 Layered Formation, 2011, 42" x 70" 


The Rock At Hull's Cove-3, 18" x 24", acrylic on linen 


Jean Judd 
2807 State Road 87 
Cushing, WI 54006 


Phone: 715.566.0212 P.O.Box 180155 
E-mail: jean@jeanjudd.com Brooklyn, New York, 11218 Neo Kirby 


Website: www.jeanjudd.com E-mail: srkatz@verizon.net E-mail: neolovesart@yahoo.com 
Textile Art...Discover the Possibilities!™ Website: www.ronaldkatz.com Website: www.neokirby.artspan.com 


Ronald Katz Life on Mars, 40" x 30" 
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Levees / Breaking 


Block Painting #1; (...IEVE) 


Self Portrait, 36" x 48", mixed media on canvas 


Elizabeth Myers Castonguay Tim Rand 
Website: www.CreationArtStudio.com Lisa Orr Phone: 315.527.4774 
First Place Awards Nationally & NYC Gallery Awards Website: www.LisaOrrArt.com E-mail: trandO7@nec.edu 


Listening Orb, 15" x 46" x 8", wall sculpture 


Tom O’Hara 
E-mail: tom@artistohara.com 
Website: www.artistohara.com 


and led installation 


Rebecca Sherman SONG DEDICATION: ODESSA, 2011, 30" x 40", mixed SONG DEDICATION: NIGHTCALL #1, 2011, 40" x 50", 
Website: http://bhekisherman.com media painting on paper mixed media painting on paper 

Project on view from 11/30-12/12: Chashama's 266 Gallery 

266 West 37th Street, New York, New York 10018 

www.chashama.org 
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Where Am | ? 


Sue Simon 
E-mail: suesimonart@aol.com 
Website: suesimon.com, www.artistsregister.com 


Chain of Command, 36" x 48", oil on linen 


Elemental Grace, On Exhibit: Cove Gallery, Laguna Beach, CA 
Samuel Vern 


E-mail: samuelvern@earthlink.net 

Website: www.saatchionline.com/SaVeart 

Unique collection of political art including paintings 

from the series of "36 Views of Mighty Putin" and "Putin: Freudian Slip 


John L. Steenhoven 

Ceramic Artist 

E-mail: john@santafecreatives.com 
Website: www.santafecreatives.com 


Don’t miss the next ARTnews Artists Directory in March 2012 
Deadline: January 18, 2012 


For more information contact 
Jennifer McDermott, Account Executive 
212.398.1690, Ext. 180 e E-mail: classifieds@artnews.com 
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Art Schools. 





NEW ENGLAND 


COLLEGE OF VISUAL & PERFORMING ARTS 
AT UMASS DARTMOUTH 


285 Old Westport Road 

North Dartmouth, MA 02747 

Phone: 508.999.9295 

Fax: 508.999.9126 

E-mail: s1costa@umassd.edu 

Website: www.umassd.edu/cvpa 

Contact: Administrative Assistant, Susan Costa 

With exceptional faculty and facilities, CVPA offers under-graduate (BA & 


BFA), post baccalaureate, graduate (MAE & MFA) and certificate programs 
in over twenty areas of study. Visit our website for more information. 


NORTHEAST 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF ART 

Box 999, 1 Ames Avenue 

Chautauqua, NY 14722 

Phone: 716.357.6233 

Fax: 716.357.9014 

E-mail: artt@ciweb.org 

Website: http://art.ciweb.org/ 

Intensive 7-week studio program for undergraduate/graduate level 
students. Painting, drawing, sculpture, ceramics, printmaking. Outstanding 
faculty. Internationally respected visiting artists. Located at Chautauqua 
Institution, a world renowned cultural center situated on Chautauqua Lake. 
Schools of music, dance, theater and an excellent contemporary exhibitions 
program in a museum quality facility add to the art student’s experience. 
Nightly entertainment, symphony, ballet and lecture platform events are also 
free to students. 


NEW YORK STUDIO SCHOOL 

8 West 8th Street 

New York, NY 10011 

Phone: 212.673.6466 

E-mail: info@nyss.org 

Website: www.nyss.org 

Contact: Darcy Merante 

The New York Studio School offers intense study in the areas of drawing, 
painting and sculpture. Professional faculty encourages aspiring artists to 
find their personal vision. MFA, Certificate, Summer and Drawing Marathon 
programs are offered. 


PROGRAM IN MUSEUM STUDIES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NYU Office of Global Programs 

240 Greene Street, Suite 400 

New York, NY 10003-6675 

Phone: 212.998.8080 Fax: 212.995.4185 

E-mail: museum.studies@nyu.edu 

Website: www.museumstudies.as.nyu.edu 

Make some of the world’s most renowned museums your classroom while 
studying contemporary theory and practice with interdisciplinary scholars 
and museum professionals. Prepare for a career in a museum-related field 
at NYU’s M.A. or Advanced Certificate Program in Museum Studies. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 

200 Willoughby Avenue 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 

Phone: 718.636.3514 Fax: 718.636.3670 

E-mail: jaaron@pratt.edu 

Website: www.pratt.edu/admissions 

Contact: Judy Aaron 

Pratt Institute is one of the leading professional colleges of art, design, 
writing, and architecture in the country offering an outstanding education 
taught by successful artists, designers, writers, and architects in NYC. Pratt 
is located on a beautifully landscaped 25-acre tree-lined enclosed campus. 


PARSONS THE NEW SCHOOL FOR DESIGN 

72 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10011 

Phone: 212.229.8989 

E-mail: thinkparsons@newschool.edu 

Website: www.newschool.edu/parsons 

Master's, bachelor’s, and associate’s degree programs in a range of 
disciplines including: Architecture, Communications Design, Design 
and Technology, Design and Management, Environmental Studies, 
Fashion Design, Fashion Marketing, Fashion Studies, Fine Arts, Graphic 
Design, History of Decorative Arts and Design, Integrated Design, 
Interior Design, Illustration, Lighting, Photography, Product Design, 
and Transdisciplinary Design. U.S. and international summer study 
opportunities: www.parsons.newschool.edu/sis. Continuing education 
offerings: www.parsons.newschool.edu/ce. 


THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF ART 

E-mail: admissions@nyaa.edu 

Website: www.nyaa.edu 

The New York Academy of Art advances the figurative tradition as the 
mainspring of vital contemporary art. Study of the physical and expressive 
aspects of the human form is central to the Academy's MFA degree. 


SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 

Arts Abroad Program 

209 East 23rd Street 

New York, NY 10010 

E-mail: studyabroad@sva.edu 

Website: www.sva.edu/artsabroad 

The School of Visual Arts Abroad Programs are for the advanced painters, 
designers and photographers who are interested in replenishing their 
creative energy and expanding their artistic skills while they travel to unique 
art and cultural locations. Space is limited. 


MIDWEST 

COLUMBUS COLLEGE OF ART & DESIGN (CCAD) 

60 Cleveland Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Phone: 614.224.9101 or 877.997.CCAD (toll-free) 

Website: www.ccad.edu 

CCAD prepares tomorrow's creative leaders for successful and influential 
careers. Our distinctive learning culture blends professionalism and a 
commitment to quality with a solid education in the fundamentals of arts 
and the humanities. Undergraduate and graduate degrees available. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 

4415 Warwick Boulevard 

Kansas City, MO 64111 

Phone: 816.802.3426 / 800.522.5224 

Fax: 816.802.3377 

E-mail: info@kcai.edu 

Website: www.kcai.edu 

Premier college of art and design focused on B.FA. in animation, art 
history, ceramics, creative writing, digital filmmaking, digital media, fiber, 
graphic design, illustration, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture. 
Certificates in Community Arts and Service Learning (CASL) and Asian 
Studies. Summer ArtLabs for high school art teachers/students. 


COLLEGE OF VISUAL ARTS 

344 Summit Avenue 

Saint Paul, MN 55102 

Phone: 800.224.1536, 651.757.4040 

E-mail: admissions@cva.edu 

Website: www.cva.edu 

The College of Visual Arts is a private, accredited, four-year college of 
art and design offering Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees in graphic design, 
photography, illustration, fashion design, or fine art with concentrations in 
drawing, painting, printmaking, and sculpture. 
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HERRON SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 

735 W. New York Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46202 

Phone: 317.278.9477 

E-mail: gmmecegann@iupui.edu 

Website: www.herron.iupui.edu 

Herron School of Art and Design is the NASAD-accredited professional art 
school of Indiana University at IUPUI, an urban research campus of 30,000 


students. Herron is in the Canal District of Indianapolis at White River State 
Park. 


KENDALL COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 

OF FERRIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

17 Fountain Street NW 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503-3002 

Phone: 616.451.2787 

Fax: 616.831.9689 

E-mail: kcadadmissions@ferris.edu 

Website: www.kcad.edu 

Contact: Sandy Britton 

BFA: Art Education, Digital Media, Drawing, Drawing with Printmaking 
focus, Fashion Studies, Furniture Design, Graphic Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Metals/Jewelry Design, Painting, 
Photography, Sculpture/Functional Art; Art History (BS); Master of Art 
Education (MAE); Master of Fine Arts (MFA) with concentrations in Drawing, 
Painting, Photography, Printmaking; and a MBA Certificate in Design and 
Innovation Management as part of Ferris State University. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

36 South Wabash Avenue, Suite 1201 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Phone: 800.232.7242 

Fax: 312.629.6101 

E-mail: admiss@saic.edu 

Website: www.saic.edu 

A leader in educating artists, designers, and scholars since 1866, the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago (SAIC) offers nationally accredited 
undergraduate, graduate, and post-baccalaureate programs to nearly 
3,200 students from around the globe. For more information, please visit 
Wwww.saic.edu. 


SOUTH 

SCAD: THE UNIVERSITY FOR CREATIVE CAREERS 

Admissions Department 

P.O. Box 2072 

Savannah, GA 31402-2072 

Phone: 912.525.5100 / 800.869.7223 

E-mail: admission@scad.edu 

Website: www.scad.edu 

The Savannah College of Art and Design is uniquely qualified to prepare 
students for professional, creative careers. SCAD is a private, non-profit, 
accredited institution offering bachelor’s and master’s degree programs in 
46 majors and over 50 minors. 


WEST 


ANDERSON ARTS RANCH 

5263 Owl Creek Rd 

Snowmass Village, CO 81615 

Phone: 970.923.3181 

Fax: 970.923.3871 

E-mail: info@andersonranch.org 

Website: www.andersonranch.org 

Summer Workshops & Events 

A world-class learning community dedicated to creativity and growth 
through the making and understanding of the visual arts. Over 140 summer 
workshops and robust public events including visiting artists and critics, 
artist slide lectures and annual art auction. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF THE ARTS 

1111 Eighth Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

Phone: 800.447.1ART 

E-mail: Website: www.cca.edu 

Contact: Sheri McKenzie, 

Vice president for enrollment management 

CCA offers 21 undergraduate programs and seven graduate programs in 
the fields of art, architecture, design, and writing-- including a new major in 
Interaction Design. Degrees offered: BFA, BA, BArch, MFA, MA, MArch, 
and MBA. 


LAGUNA COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 

Graduate Studies Department 

2222 Laguna Canyon Road 

Laguna Beach, CA 92651 

Phone: 949.376.6000 extension 270 

Fax: 949.715.8085 

E-mail: mfaadmissions@lagunacollege.edu 

Website: www.lagunacollege.edu 

Laguna College of Art + Design’s MFA in Painting and Drawing is designed 
as an immersion in the history, theory and practice of representational art. 
Located with access to Los Angeles artists, galleries and museums, our 
MFA is a laboratory in which students can investigate contemporary subject 
matter within the pictorial tradition. 


OREGON COLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFT 

8245 SW Barnes Road 

Portland, OR 97225 

Phone: 503.297.5544 

Website: www.ocac.edu 

Established in 1907, Oregon College of Art and Craft is a principal center 
for education, dialogue, and the mastery of contemporary craft. OCAC 
offers a BFA degree, two Certificate programs, a joint MFA in Applied Craft 
and Design, and year round community classes. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SOTHEBY’S INSTITUTE OF ART 

LONDON, NEW YORK 

E-mail: info@sothebysinstitute.com 

Website: www.sothebysinstitute.com 

Sotheby's Institute of Art in London and New York offers Master's 
degree programmes, Postgraduate Diplomas/Graduate Certificates, 
15-week Semester courses, 4-week Summer Study programmes, Short 
Courses and Online Courses in art business, contemporary art, fine 
and decorative art, photography, contemporary design and east Asian art. 
Apply now for programmes starting in September 2012. 


STUDIO ART CENTERS INTERNATIONAL (SACI) 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


Palazzo dei Cartelloni 

Via Sant’ Antonino, 11 

50123 Florence, Italy 

E-mail: admissions@saci-florence.edu 

Website: www.saci-florence.edu 

Studio Art Centers International, a US-accredited program, specializes in 
studio art, art history, art conservation, design, and Italian studies. Courses 
offered in over 40 different Studio and Academic disciplines. Programs: 
Semester/Year Abroad, MFA, Post-Baccalaureate Certificate and Summer 
Studies. 





The Art Schools section 
is now available online 
at the all new 


artnews.com 
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Roisin Fitzpatrick : 
Artist of the Light” 
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“a great example of 
contemporary Irish art.” 


NOEL KILKENNY, CONSUL GENERAL 
OF IRELAND, NEW YORK 


“Mesmerizing ... 
beautifully exquisite.” 


LORETTA BRENNAN GLUCKSMAN, 
CHAIRPERSON OF THE 
AMERICAN IRELAND FUND 


“Inspiring!” 
DEEPAK CHOPRA 


“Simple Elegance.” 
FORBES 


“Uplifting.” 
~ WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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Call for Entries 
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Select Artworks Online. COM 
UPCOMING AUCTIONS 


December 1st - Modern & Contemporary Art 
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Printmaking Exhibition 
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PAINTINGS - PRINTS - PHOTOS - SCULPTURE Re: ce em 
ENTRY DEADLINE 


MARCEL DUCHAMP February 20,2012 : 


Self Portrait in Profile (Red) 
Silkscreen, 1959 


be 


EXHIBITION = 


May 18-June 20,2012 


“« 


AWARDS 
Two winners awarded joint 
exhibition in 2013 


INFO AND PROSPECTUS 
Creative Arts Workshop 

80 Audubon Street 

New Haven, CT 06510 
(203) 562-4927 
creativeartsworkshop.org 


FINE ART BUYERS & 
CONSIGNMENTS 


Visit ROGALLERY.COM 47-15 36th Street 
Long Island City, New York USA 11101, by appt. 

















_ Showcase, market & sell your work. 
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artsoan.com 


Why have an Artspan website? = 
Elegant and uniquely your own, your website will have 30 DAY 
all the features you need to showcase & market your work. TRIAL 


> It’s EASY to set up and manage 
> TOTALLY customizable design: layout, fonts, colors & more. 
> Include as many PAGES, IMAGES and GALLERIES as you need. 
> Optional BLOG integrated into your website. 
>» ECOMMERCE: your work can be sold with the 
integrated shopping carts and Prints-on-Demand feature. 
>» EXPERT customer service by email or phone. 
> LOW cost. 
> All pages and images are OPTIMIZED for Google. 
» Each website has its own domain name but is 
also found with Artspan.com searches and directories. 


YOUR WORK WILL BE SEE! 






TOM 








& 


ask@artspan.com / 609.397.0888 / 866-ARTSPAN 








Art Advisor Services 


ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years. of 
NY@ Art World experience, an MBA in Marketing, 
former gallery owner, a degree in Art History from 
Columbia University and graduate of MoMA. Advising 
artists at all levels and aspirations on how best to 
achieve their goals with expert career guidance. 
Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For more information 
please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. To set up 
an appointment or learn more call 917.446.1028 or 
email ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 


_ Artists Services 


Artists2artists.net Social Network. Keep up with 
fellow artists, art gallery owners and other art 
community reps. Exhibit your art and have your 
work reviewed by our resident curators. Create 
your own groups, blogs and forums. Share your 
links and even embed your portfolio into other 
websites, Facebook, and more. Access art news and 
exhibition opportunities. The possibilities are almost 
endless, and best of all - it's FREE! Sign-up today at 
http://Artists2artists.net. 


Art Tours 


ART TOUR IN RUSSIA. July 30 — August 5, 2012. Join 
artist, Cathy Locke, on a spectacular adventure 
through Russia's best museums to savour some 
of the finest collections of art in the world. This 
meticulously crafted itinerary is a tour-de-force 
showcase of artwork dating from Russia's Silver 
Age to contemporary times. We will visit the major 
museums; take unique architectural tours of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg; as well as visit great 
cathedrals and palaces, all will which will bring 
culture and history to life. www.russianarttour.com. 
info@russianarttour.com. 415.328.3562. 


Artists Wanted 


Artful Home. Sell your art to collectors across 
America through Artful Home, the largest online 
retailer of fine art and craft. Part of The Guild, Inc., 
Artful Home is seeking new artists and artwork in 
all styles and media. For more information and 
online jury, visit artfulhome.com/apply. 


Business Services 


JAPANESE PRINTS WANTED 


18th-20th Century. Top prices paid for 

quality works by HOKUSAI, HIROSHIGE, 
UTAMARO, KUNIYOSHI, HASUI, SAITO and 

others. Prompt payment, straight talk. 


VERONICA MILLER 
P.O. Box 4240 * Burbank, CA 91503 
Telephone: (661) 821-0256 
Email: veronica@egenolfgallery.com 








ding value in art appreciation. 


] apprizeart 





Fine Art Appraisals 
1.800.419.0250 
www.apprizeart.com 











Exhibition / Competition 


Agora Gallery. Established in 1984, Agora Gallery 
located in the heart of New York City’s Chelsea art 
district is currently accepting new submissions for the 
2011/2012 Exhibition Season. Open to emerging as 
well as established artists worldwide, 18 years of 
age or older. Check out work by currently featured 
artists on http://www.art-mine.com. The Gallery 
Director reviews submissions on an ongoing basis. 
For more information about gallery representation 
visit: http://www.agora-gallery.com/representation. or 
email: Alexandra@agora-gallery.com. 


Viridian Artists 2nd Annual International Juried 
Photography Competition. Juror: Jennifer Blessing, 
Curator of Photography Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum. Entry Deadline January 7 2012 :Cash 
Prizes, Group Exhibition March 13. - March 31. 2012. 
$40 for 3jpgs, $5 each additional. To enter: 
WWw.Viridianartists.com/submission. Viridian Artists 
Inc. 548 West 28th St. #632 NY, NY. 10001. 


Exhibition / Framing 
Metroframe:com 


4 5 


Exhibition 
Frames 
Wholesale 









Internet 


ArtDeadline.Com — Income and Exhibition Opportunities, 
The art world’s source. A searchable database 
and magazine that provides local, national, and 
international artist competitions, juried exhibitions, 
grants, art jobs, art in public RFP’s, internships, 
fellowships, and more- with exclusive content, 
comprehensive descriptions, and direct access to 
contacts, prospectuses, and applications. Go to 
www.ArtDeadline.com. 


Residencies 


Loft for artist in downtown Mount Vernon New York 
Near city hall and metro north train station. Eleven 
hundred plus square feet on second floor of walk 
up ideal for art gallery or artist studio, Plenty of 
windows, bathroom and kitchenette. Rental $1000 
per month or less. You pay electric. Call Al Sheen 
at 914.953.6285 to see space. 


Services 


barebrush.com 





Order past issues of 
ARTnews online! 
www.artnews.com 








Protect your ARTnews back issues. 
Keep this valuable source fresh and 
available for reference. Slipcases 
are library quality. Constructed with 
heavy bookbinder’s board and 
covered in a rich flag blue leather 
grained material. A silver label with 


the ARTnews logo is included. 


One-$15 Three-$40 Six - $80 


Add $3.50 per slipcase for Postage & handling. USA orders only, 


Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. AN 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


Enclose name, address and payment with your order. 
(No P.O. boxes please) PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
You can even call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 


Credit Card Orders: 
Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send 
name, number exp. date and signature. 


To Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/an 
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RITIC’S ~~ LESLIE THORNTON 





Still from Blue Bird, 2010, part of Leslie Thornton’s “Binocular” series of video diptychs. 


F or her first solo show, at New York’s Winkleman Gallery last winter, Leslie Thornton unveiled a series of riveting flat- 
screen diptychs called “Binocular.” On the left of each, a circular projection showed a live animal—a python, an 
orangutan, a blue bird, a swarm of ants. On the right, the same animal appeared digitally refracted, as if filtered through 
a kaleidoscope, undulating in mesmerizing synchronicity with the beast’s motions. 

A newcomer to the gallery world, 60-year-old Thornton, whose works sell for $6,000 to $125,000 at Winkleman, is best 
known as a pioneering experimental filmmaker. Thornton first encountered avant-garde films as a teenager in Schenec- 
tady, New York, through weekly screenings at the local Unitarian church. She went on to study painting at the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, where she also came under the influence of a few key experimental filmmakers, notably 
Stan Brakhage and Hollis Frampton. Her earliest efforts in film, as a graduate student at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, caused such a stir that she was asked to leave the school. The work was considered too polished and overly 
edited —it strayed from the cinema-vérité style preferred by her professors. “They didn’t like that at all,” she says. 

In San Francisco in the 1980s, Thornton launched her first mature films: a series of ongoing shorts titled “Peggy and 
Fred in Hell,” which follows two children as they wander through a postapocalyptic landscape, mimicking the behaviors 
they encounter on television sets. Like a later series called “Let Me Count the Ways 10...9...8...7...6” (2004-), “Peggy 
and Fred” references the aftereffects of the nuclear blasts in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Significantly, Thornton’s father and 
grandfather both worked on the Manhattan Project, which produced the first atomic bomb. 

But Thornton’s filmmaking has never been limited to a fascination with her own era. Adynata (1983) centered on a 
found portrait of a Chinese family taken in 1861, and two projects sprang from documentation of a spirited 19th-century 
traveler and writer named Isabelle Eberhardt— There Was an Unseen Cloud Moving (1988) 
and the series-in-progress “The Great Invisible” (1990-). These films artfully toy with no- 
tions of biography, identity, history, and linear storytelling. 

The “Binocular” series had its genesis at natural-history museums. “I would go into these 
museums and look like I was making stills,” says Thornton. “But I was not happy with what I 
was making, so I started shooting a couple of live animals, beginning with the black parfot” at 
the Bronx Zoo. She then traveled to a zebra farm north of Los Angeles and a private reptile 
collection on the edge of the Florida Everglades. 

The link with her earliest works lies in a schism of ways and means. “Adynata is a fake por- 
trayal of Imperial China. ‘The Great Invisible’ is a fractured, self-annihilating attack on biogra- 
phy as a form, and the ‘Binocular’ series literally splits one image in two,” she says. “Basically 
I'm still a formalist, a structuralist at heart. I just ask the viewer to accept a very broad palette 
of behavior, images, and sounds in a conscious and reflexive way.” —Ann Landi 








Ann Landi is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Hughie Lee-Smith 


The 1950s: Major Paintings 


November 5 — December 23 


MICHAEL ROSENFELD GALLERY ic 24 #51 577# srreen, new york, Ny 10019 


TEL 212-247-0082 FAX 212-247-0402 
WWW.MICHAELROSENFELDART.COM 
ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Hughie Lee-Smith (1915-1999), Untitled, 1955, oil on Masonite, 24 x 36 inches, signed 
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The last Paintings 
_Cheim & Read 





